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LETTERS 
1 THE 
EDITOR 


Obligation to our employees? 


RESTON, VA. 
DEAR SIR: 


The announcement in the 
NEWSLETTER of Dick Clark’s ap- 
pointment as U.S. coordinator for 
refugee affairs is most welcome 
news. Mr. Clark can be helped in 
his monumental task by the earliest 
possible creation of a panel of in- 
quiry to report to him on whether 
the U.S. foreign service agencies 
— State, AID, ICA, etc. — have 
done right by their own former 
Cambodian, Laotian and Viet- 
namese employees. That inquiry 
should consider the moral and ethi- 
cal as well as the narrowly legal 
context of this matter. The panel 
should include people outside the 
ranks of Government with special 
competence in moral and ethical 
questions, such as clergymen and 
academicians. They should not be 
required to reach unanimous con- 
clusions. They should be mandated 
to determine what problems are 
being experienced by the former 
foreign national employees and 
whether the U.S. foreign service 
agencies have any obligations with 
regard to helping in the solution of 
those problems. If the mandate has 
a sharp focus of this kind, the 
panel should be able to reach at 
least some useful conclusions in 
very short order. 

This letter is animated by a 
conviction that neither our agen- 
cies nor we as individual agency 
employees and former employees 
have done as well by our former 
southeast Asian colleagues as we 
might and should have. Let us not 
forget their valor, their loyalty and 
their dedication. Let us not forget 
their sacrifices, for example that 
some died in performance of their 
duties and that numbers remained 
behind in Vietnam after the evacu- 
ation was completed. Think of how 
many of us have been involved in 


Editor’s note 


There will be no NEWSLETTER 
in August. The next issue will be 
dated August-September, in keep- 
ing with our annual practice, and 
will be distributed to readers in 
September. 


one way or another with southeast 
Asian affairs and whose advance- 
ment owes something to the sup- 
port of these former employees. 
After all, how many of us who 
served in those countries knew the 
languages and cultures? 

Our standard in this matter, in 
my view, should be nothing less 
than uncommon decency. If such 
has not been the case in the past 
several years, it is better to begin 
making amends now than to lose 
any more time. Having a few facts 
should be a good starting point. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. DE Cou 
FSIO (retired) 


‘Blame the victim’ 


EMBASSY BANGKOK 


DEAR SIR: 
Everybody seems to agree that 
the Foreign Service needs ‘‘rein- 


Subsection for bureau notes 

An innovation in this issue 
occurs on Page 72 in the bureau 
notes section. Embassy Cairo has 
been included as a subsection 
under Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. Other posts that 
wish to have reports from their 
areas published in the NEWSLETTER 
should submit double-spaced copy 
to Editor, DGP/PA, Room 3237, 
Department of State. Copy con- 
taining acronyms will not be ac- 
cepted. 


vigoration.’’ An unusuaily frank 
message to all posts from the di- 
rector general (State 105776, April 
27) complains, among other 
things, of deficient service disci- 
pline in the assignments process, 
and seems to regard the recalci- 
trance of employees as the princi- 
pal obstacle to a more effective 
Service. As such, it is another 
example of a widespread tendency, 
namely, ‘‘when things go wrong, 
blame the victim.’’ One of the 
causes of the present malaise is 
that the Service is perceived by 
many as a much less attractive 
career than it used to be. These 
perceptions stem from two areas: 
changes in the nature of modern 
diplomacy, and the structure and 
management of the Service itself. 

Regarding the first, it is com- 
monly asserted that rapid com- 
munications and centrality of deci- 
sion-making in Washington have 
made diplomats and embassies lit- 
tle more than travel agents for 
Washington policy-makers. Yet 
who would dare argue, after our 
problems in Iran, Vietnam, Mex- 
ico, almost all of Africa, and a 
dozen other countries that there is 
no longer a need for trained, on- 
the-spot observers who really know 
what is going on? If policy makers 
don’t listen, and of course we 
know that they do not, that is not 
intrinsically the fault of the Fore- 
ign Service. But if the performance 
of the Service itself has been defi- 
cient we might try to correct some 
of the basic problems. 

For starters, we might note the 
failure of the Service to train its 
employees adequately in langu- 
ages, political, social and eco- 
nomic observation and analysis, 
and personnel management. For 
example, a person who has ‘‘3’’ 
level competence is considered 
language-qualified even though he 
cannot handle complex discussions 

—(Continued on Page 74) 
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NEW FOREIGN SERVICE ACT 


Vance heads administration team on Hill as hearings open 
Secretary calls for ‘a new charter for the Foreign Service’ 


ECRETARY VANCE went to 

Capitol Hill on June 21—only 
two days after his return from the 
Vienna summit—to present person- 
ally the administration’s case for a 
‘‘new charter for the Foreign Serv- 
ice,’’ the first in 33 years. 

He made a formal statement and 
then answered questions at a joint 
hearing of the House international op- 
erations and Civil Service subcom- 
mittees. He was accompanied by 
Under Secretary Ben Read, who read 
a supplementary statement and also 
responded to queries, as well as by 
Harry G. Barnes Jr., director general 
of the Foreign Service and director of 
personnel, and a number of other De- 
partment aides. 

The hearings resumed the fol- 
lowing week with supporting tes- 
timony by ICA director John E. 
Reinhardt and acting AID adminis- 
trator Robert H. Nooter, and were to 
continue with subsequent appearances 
by officers of the American Foreign 
Service Association, the American 
Federation of Government Employees 
and other interested parties. In the 
meantime, plans were afoot in the 
Department to brief employees over- 
seas by sending out Bureau of Per- 
sonnel representatives, and to hold a 
series of meetings here to explain the 
proposed legislation to American- 
based personnel. 

Although there was no mention 
of a House timetable by the subcom- 
mittee members—and, in fact, thor- 
oughgoing hearings and factfinding 
appeared to be in prospect—Secretary 
Vance did say in answer to one ques- 
tion: ‘‘We are prepared to and will be 
able to implement when the Congress 
acts on this—I hope very much that 
Congress will act this year.’’ Greeting 
Mr. Vance earlier, Rep. Dante Fas- 
cell (D.-Fla.), who presided, said: ‘‘I 
must say that this has been a long 


Secretary Vance, left, and Under Sec- 
retary Ben Read, on Capitol Hill. (Photo 
by Donna Gigliotti) 
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A quick summary 


Here are some highlights of 
the wide-ranging bill: 

—lIt brings together laws 
enacted over the years on adminis- 
tration of the Foreign Service, re- 
pealing some and adding a number 
of brand-new sections. 

—It offers opportunities for 
higher pay for outstanding per- 
formance, but it also reaffirms the 
selection-out process and extends it 
to cover all categories of Foreign 
Service employees. 

—It_ reduces the number of 
such categories to two, while es- 
tablishing a single Foreign Service 
salary schedule. One category to 
be eliminated would be the 
anomalous one for *‘domestic’’ 
Foreign Service personnel. 

—It sets up a Senior Foreign 


time in coming.” 

Actually, the projected Foreign 
Service Act of 1979, which would 
supplant the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended a number of times, 
is the culmination of three years of 
study that were stretched out by ad- 
ministration and congressional con- 
sideration of the Civil Service Reform 
Act of 1978, which the new Foreign 
Service Act would complement and, 
in some areas, parallel. 

The bill, covering 200 pages, is 
divided into two titles containing a 
total of 16 chapters. A chapter-by- 
chapter rundown, starting with Title I 
(the Foreign Service Act of 1979) 
follows: 


Chapter 1 (general provisions). 
Reaffirms the merit principle in oper- 
ation of the Foreign Service personnel 
system. Omits the distinction between 
‘*Reserve officers’’ and ‘‘Staff offi- 
cers and employees.’’ Refers to all 
personnel as ‘‘members of the Serv- 
ice,’ rather than as ‘‘officers’’ and 
‘*employees.’’ 
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Service patterned in many respects 
after the new Senior Executive 
Service of the Civil Service. Entry 
into this select group would be 
difficult, and remaining a member 
would not be automatic. Financial 
rewards could be high. 

—It continues the selection 
board system for promotions. 

—It makes no significant 
change in Foreign Service retire- 
ment benefits or conditions. 

—It provides a basis in law, 
rather than by regulation, for 
labor-management relations. 

—It limits the number of 
non-career appointments at the top 
levels, including persons detailed 
from other agencies. 

—It requires that all persons 
appointed to career status pass 
through a tenuring process, no 
matter what their grade. 


Chapter 2 (management of the 
Service). Sets forth the respective 
roles of the Secretary, ICA director, 
AID administrator and other officials. 
Provides a basis in law for appoint- 
ment—by the President—of a director 
general and inspector general for the 
Service, both officials requiring Sen- 


On equal employment 


Secretary Vance and Under 
Secretary Ben Read encountered a 
number of questions dealing with 
equal employment opportunity, 
asked of them by Reps. Patricia 
Schroeder (D.-Colo.), William H. 
Gray (D.-Pa.) and others. Mr. 
Vance said at one point: 

‘*‘T am not satisfied with the 
progress yet, but we are on the 
right track and our people are 
wholeheartedly behind it . . . It is 
specifically stated in this bill that 
one of its objectives is to foster the 


ate confirmation. 

Chapter 3 (appointments). 
Limits non-career membership in the 
Senior Foreign Service to 5%. Retains 
the five-year maximum on limited ap- 
pointments to the Foreign Service. 
Requires candidates for career ap- 
pointments to serve first under limited 
appointments, for up to five years. 

Chapter 4 (compensation). 
Authorizes a salary range for the 
Senior Foreign Service comparable to 
that of the Civil Service’s Senior 
Executive Service. Beneath this level 
would be a single salary schedule for 
the rest of the members of the Foreign 
Service, with foreign national em- 
ployees and consular agents being 
paid on the basis of locally prevailing 
compensation practices. Foreign 
Service officers below the senior 
threshold would be assigned a salary 
class by the Secretary, and their pro- 
motions would be effected without 
interruption in their Presidential 
appointments—a change that would 
permit all Service personnel of com- 
parable rank who win promotions to 
have their salaries adjusted at the 
same time under a single procedure. 
As to step increases, multiple in- 
creases could be granted for out- 
standing performance, or such in- 
creases could be withheld for medio- 


development of policies and proce- 
dures which will facilitate and en- 
courage entry into and advance- 
ment in the Foreign Service by 
persons from all segments of the 
American society, and equal op- 
portunity and fair and equitable 
treatment for all without regard to 
political affiliation, race, color, 
religion, national origin, sex, mar- 
ital status, age or handicapping 
condition. I think it’s important for 
the Congress to put its stamp on 
this, too, and say that this is a fun- 
damental principle that guides us.”’ 





cre performance. 

Chapter 5 (position classifica- 
tion and assignments). Limits as- 
signments outside the Foreign Service 
to four years. Retains the eight-year 
limitation on duty in the United 
States. Directs the Secretary to assign 
careerists to duty in the United States 
at least once during each 15 years. 
Authorizes sabbaticals for members 
of the Senior Foreign Service. 

Chapter 6 (promotion and re- 
tention). Expands selection board 
functions to include ranking of the 
members of each class for purposes of 
promotion, award of performance 
pay, retention in senior ranks and 
separation from the Service. Elimi- 
nates exemption of employees in the 
top rank from time-in-class lim- 
itations, while providing that mem- 
bers whose time-in-class expires after 
they have attained the highest class in 
their respective personnel categories 
to continue to serve under renewable 
limited extensions of their career ap- 
pointments, such renewals being 
granted on the basis of selection 
board recommendations. Provides for 


State stays out of trouble 


In answer to a question, Sec- 
retary Vance listed eight reasons 
why he is seeking to restructure the 
personnel system through legisla- 
tion, rather than administrative ac- 
tion. When, Mr. Vance was 
finished, Rep. Dante Fascell 
(D.-Fla.) said: ‘‘May I suggest 
another reason? If you tried any of 
that without the Congress, you’d 
probably be in trouble.’” To which 
the Secretary replied: *‘I’m sure 
that’s right.”’ 


Chairwoman Pat Schroeder (D-Colo.), 
Civil Service subcommittee; Chairman 
Dante Fascell (D-Fla.), center, interna- 
tional operations subcommittee; and 
Rep. John Buchanan (R-Ala.), interna- 
tional operations subcommittee. These 
were some of the members of Congress 
who participated in the hearing. (Photo 
by Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Services) 
administrative review of selection-out 
decisions, including an opportunity 
for the employee to be heard. 

Chapter 7. Deals with Foreign 
Service Institute and makes explicit 
reference to training for family mem- 
bers of Foreign Service personnel. 

Chapter 8. Continues the re- 
tirement and disability system, mak- 
ing some technical legal changes. 

Chapter 9. Continues provisions 
relating to travel, leave and other 
benefits. 

Chapter 10 (labor-management 
relations). Establishes a Foreign 
Service Labor Relations Board, 
headed by the chairman or chairwo- 
man of the Civil Service’s Federal 
Labor Relations Authority. Provides 
for appeals to the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board, under negotiated 
procedures, in disputes arising out of 
implementation of collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Chapter 11 (grievances). Con- 
tinues authority for the grievance 
board, while providing that only an 
exclusive representative of employees 
in a bargaining unit may invoke the 
board’s jurisdiction with respect to 
employees in the unit. 

Chapter 12. Deals with com- 
patibility between the Foreign Service 
and Civil Service, and among agen- 
cies authorized to utilize the Foreign 
Service personnel system. 

Under Title II, Chapter 1 governs 
the transition of Foreign Service per- 


satis. SS na, 


sonnel to the new categories and sal- 
ary schedules, and provides that all 
conversions will be without loss of 
salary or grade. Chapter 2 is con- 
cerned, for the most part, with 
amendments to other laws that be- 
come necessary under Title |. Chapter 
3 repeals the 1946 act. Chapter 4, 
among other things, establishes 
January 1, 1980, as the bill’s effec- 
tive date. 

Copies of the bill and a section- 
by-section analysis have been sent by 
pouch to each post, and given to 
bureau and unit executive directors in 
the Department. 


Secretary is appreciative 


In a statement filmed on June 
20 for showing to Foreign Service 
personnel, Secretary Vance said: 

‘After almost two and a half 
years as Secretary and extensive 
working contacts, | know and ap- 
preciate deeply the absolutely es- 
sential role of the Service in the 
conduct of the foreign relations of 
the United States. The nation and 
its leaders depend far more than is 
widely recognized on your knowl- 
edge, your experience, your advice 
and assistance, and your dedicated 
service under increasingly complex 
and difficult circumstances. | have 
come to value highly the traditions 
and unique characteristics of the 
Service, and I want very much to 
find ways to reinforce the strengths 
and performance of our Service.’’ 

The filming also included 
statements delivered by ICA di- 
rector John E. Reinhardt and act- 
ing ICA administrator Robert H. 
Nooter. 
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TEXT OF SECRETARY VANCE’S STATEMENT 


APPRECIATE your early schedul- 

ing of these hearings on the pro- 
posed new Foreign Service Act, to 
which we attach great importance. 

No one has a more profound ap- 
preciation of the necessity for a vital 
Foreign Service, and no one has a 
deeper personal obligation than I to 
maintain its vitality. From my tenure 
as Secretary of State and earlier Gov- 
ernment experience, I know that the 
country and its leaders depend upon a 
strong and vigorous Foreign Service. 
And I believe a strong Foreign Serv- 
ice needs this act. 

The Rogers Act of 1924, which 
created the modern Foreign Service, 
and the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
which established its present form, 
were landmarks in their time. They 
served us well. The 1946 act created 
the personnel system which now 
supplies three-fourths of our ambas- 
sadors. This administration, as have 
all administrations since World War 
Il, depends on it for the people who 
represent our international inter- 
ests—from the most sensitive mis- 


es- 


e 
sions down to the simplest, yet 
sential, day-to-day tasks. 


But times have changed since 
1946. We must be sensitive to the 
shifts which have taken place in the 
environment that affect the Foreign 
Service career, and we must look 
ahead to the challenges our Foreign 
Service will face in the future. 

Diplomacy has always been a 
risky trade. From the days of Benja- 
min Franklin and the Committees of 
Correspondence, our diplomats have 
quite literally risked their lives in the 
service of their country. At no time 
since 1946 has service been more dif- 
ficult than it is in so many posts 
today, or as dangerous—as the 
senseless deaths of able officers in the 
last few years tragically demonstrate. 

The 1946 act gave us a Foreign 
Service that answered the demands of 
the day. But today’s circumstances 
are significantly changed. The 
number of independent governments 
has more than doubled during that 
period, and the range of multilateral 
institutions and efforts in which we 
are engaged has grown enormously. 
Our international commerce has 


6 


i 


Secretary Vance under questioning. 


vastly expanded and the international 
dimension of economic issues has be- 
come increasingly central. Major new 
areas of concern, such as nuclear 
nonproliferation, narcotics control, 
environmental protection, and science 
and technology have emerged. And 
new emphasis has been given to tra- 
ditional concerns of American foreign 
policy such as the advancement of 
human rights. Americans are travel- 
ing abroad in record numbers, with a 


“| believe a strong Foreign 
Service needs this act.” 


commensurate increase in the de- 
mands for consular services. 

The Foreign Service has had to 
respond to these increasing demands 
with roughly the same number of 
people as it had 20 years ago. 

At the same time, personnel 
management is influenced now in 
ways that were hardly foreseen in 
1946. Formal employee-management 
relationships only emerged in the 
State Department within the last 10 
years. A change has also taken place 
in the perceived advantages of over- 
seas service. The quality of life in 
many foreign capitals has deterior- 
ated, while the threat to personal 
safety has increased. The declining 
value of the dollar and high inflation 
in many nations have made our task 
more difficult. Moreover, with a 
growing number of families in which 
both spouses are pursuing profes- 
sional careers, there is understandable 


increasing family reluctance to leave 
the United States for foreign posts. 

All these developments under- 
score the obvious fact that the Foreign 
Service is confronted by dramatically 
different circumstances than prevailed 
a third of a century ago. The Service 
must adapt to these new conditions if 
it is to meet new responsibilities, now 
and in the years ahead. And yet the 
structure of the Service has not kept 
pace. Obsolete, cumbersome and fre- 
quently anomalous organizational ar- 
rangements and personnel distinctions 
have tended to sap its traditional 
strength and hinder its performance. 

We need a personnel system 
which takes account of new realities. 
We need the discipline and the incen- 
tives that will preserve, strengthen 
and prepare our Foreign Service for 
the complex challenges ahead. 

The Civil Service Reform Act 
passed by the Congress last year 
strengthens and modernizes the con- 
ditions of employment as well as the 
management efficiency of the Civil 
Service in all departments and agen- 
cies, including the Department of 
State and the foreign affairs agencies. 
In recognition of the fundamentally 
different mission and conditions of 
the Foreign Service, however, it was 
exempted from many of the basic 
provisions of that act. 

This has given us a rare opportu- 
nity to draw from the features of the 
1978 Civil Service Reform Act where 
they are adaptable to the unique re- 
quirements of the Foreign Service. 

The bill we are proposing for 
your consideration today is directly 
responsive to a 1976 congressional 
request calling on the Department to 
submit a ‘‘comprehensive plan’’ to 
improve and simplify our personnel 
arrangements. The proposal repre- 
sents three years of studies, sus- 
pended only during congressional 
consideration of the Civil Service 
legislation last year, but resumed and 
intensified during the last seven 
months. It represents extensive con- 
sultation within the executive branch 
and with interested members and staff 
on the Hill. I have devoted many 
hours to this process and | am confi- 
dent that we are submitting a bill 
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which will substantially strengthen 
the Foreign Service. 

Let me summarize the major 
features of the bill. 

First and foremost, it links the 
granting of career tenure, promotions, 
compensation and incentive pay, as 
well as retention in the Service, more 
closely to the quality of performance. 

The bill would require all per- 
sons seeking career status to pass a 
rigorous testing process before being 
awarded such status. 

It restores an effective ‘‘up or 
out’’ policy essential to attracting and 


“| have devoted many hours 
to this process.” 


keeping the most qualified people, 
and assuring them the opportunity to 
move through the ranks at a rate 
which reflects their ability. 

Some procedures, such as 
selection-out for substandard per- 
formance, would be applicable for the 
first time to all Foreign Service per- 
sonnel from highest to lowest ranks. 

Other procedures, such as limited 
career extensions for persons at the 
highest ranks of their occupational 
categories, are new. They would be 
administered on the recommendations 
of annual selection boards, and would 
provide greater flexibility in assuring 
that the Service retains the ablest 
people and the essential skills it 
needs. 

Present voluntary and mandatory 
retirement features, both essential for 
an effective Service, are retained 
without change. 

The bill would create a new 
Senior Foreign Service, with rigorous 
new entry criteria for the highest three 


ranks. Membership in the Senior 
Foreign Service would involve greater 
benefits and risks based on. perform- 
ance. With adaptations, the incentive 
provisions are modeled on the Senior 
Executive Service provisions of the 
1978 law. 

Second, the bill recognizes the 
clear distinction between the Foreign 
Service and the Civil Service. It 
clearly limits Foreign Service career 
status only to those people who accept 
the discipline of service overseas. 
Today, there are several hundred 
members of the Foreign Service in the 
Department alone who have entered 
the Service without any real expecta- 
tion that they would have to serve 
abroad, and who have not served 
abroad. The bill would convert these 
persons to Civil Service or Senior 
Executive Service status, with pay 
and benefits preserved. 

Third, it improves the manage- 
ment and efficiency of the Service by 
reducing the number of personnel 
categories from more than a dozen to 


“Our personnel laws would 
be consolidated, 
rationalized.”’ 


two. There would be a single pay 
scale for both. In general, our per- 
sonnel laws would be consolidated, 
rationalized and codified to meet 
current needs. 

Fourth, it places employee- 
management relations on a firmer and 
more equitable statutory basis, estab- 
lishing a new Foreign Service Labor 
Relations Board and a Foreign Serv- 
ice Impasse Disputes Panel. 

Fifth, it would underscore our 
commitment to mitigating the special 


* * * * * 
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hardships and strains on Foreign 
Service families, and advancing equal 
employment opportunity and fair and 
equitable treatment for all, without 


“The country needs a strong 
Foreign Service.” 


regard to race, national origin, sex, 
handicap or other such consid- 
erations. 

Sixth, it would improve the 
economy and efficiency of Govern- 
ment by promoting maximum com- 
patibility and interchange among the 
agencies authorized to use Foreign 
Service personnel. It would also fos- 
ter greater compatibility between the 
Foreign Service and the Civil Service. 

There are many other features 
of this bill which will be described in 
more detail by others who follow me, 
including USICA director [John E.] 
Reinhardt and acting AID director 
[Robert H.] Nooter. 

The mission of the Foreign 
Service in the years ahead will be 
complex and difficult. It will face 
great demands, both physical and 
emotional. But freed by this new pro- 
posed charter from the organizational 
obstacles to which | have alluded, | 
am confident that it will be able to do 
its essential work for the nation with 
distinction. For the vast majority of 
its members at all levels are people of 
uncommon professional ability, ex- 
perience and dedication. 

I know you share my view that 
the country needs a strong Foreign 
Service. | believe that when you have 
completed your examination of this 
proposed legislation you will share 
my view that a strong Foreign Service 
needs this act. 


TEXT OF UNDER SECRETARY READ’S STATEMENT 


ECRETARY VANCE has de- 


scribed the principal features of 


the proposed new Foreign Service 
Act. With your consent, I will con- 
centrate on three aspects of the bill 
which represent the most significant 
departures from existing law and 
practice: (1) simplification and 
rationalization of the Department’s 
dual Foreign Service-Civil Service 
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personnel systems; (2) the Foreign 
Service career performance require- 
ments for tenure, compensation, pro- 
motion and retention; and (3) 
employee-management relations and 
related matters. 

Turning first to the Foreign 
Service-Civil Service relationship in 
the Department, the bill would re- 
solve a long-standing dispute by its 


acceptance of and clear distinction 
between the Department’s dual 
Foreign Service-Civil Service sys- 
tems. 

Advocates of the dual systems, 
as well as advocates of inclusion of 
both worldwide and domestic 
categories in a single Foreign Service 
system, have seen their competing 
views reflected in various congres- 
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sional, executive branch, public and 
private studies spanning three dec- 
ades. The dual system, which was an 
underlying premise of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, was supported in 
three major reports by the Wriston 
Committee in 1954, by AFSA [the 
American Foreign Service As- 
sociation] in 1968, and by the Mur- 
phy Commission in 1972. The unitary 
worldwide system was backed by the 


“By 1975 the Department 
was criticized ... for lack of 
career opportunities for Civil 
Service employees.” 


Hoover Commission in 1949, the 
administration-supported but unsuc- 
cessful Hays bill in 1965-66, and the 
‘*Diplomacy for the Seventies’’ report 
in 1970. 

Starting in 1971, the Department 
and USIA (now USICA) initiated a 
personnel policy based on an admin- 
istrative single service concept. Spe- 
cial inducements, including partial or 
complete exemption from overseas 
service, were offered to Civil Service 
employees in both agencies who con- 
verted to Foreign Service status. By 
1975 the Department was criticized in 
a report by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for its neglect and lack of career 
opportunities for its Civil Service em- 
ployees. The problems with making 
the single service system work were 
recognized explicitly at the end of the 
Ford administration, in the Depart- 
ment’s interim report on January 10, 
1977, to Congress in response to the 
1976 enactment calling for a *‘com- 
prehensive plan’’ to improve and 
simplify its personnel systems. That 
report found that: 


. A central reality which no earlier 
study or plan has changed—although 
some may not have faced it fully—is the 
existence of a domestic category of 
people in the Department and USIA who 
supply essential skills and continuity of 
service which cannot be met effectively 


by a worldwide service. 


Our examination of past efforts to create 
a single service has made clear that the 
Foreign Service Act cannot serve as an 
instrument to manage a domestic service. 
Efforts to implement this program have 
not been successful. Uniformity has not 
brought equity or management effi- 
ciency... 


We agree fully with these con- 
clusions. The lack of success of the 
administrative policy to achieve a 
single system is illustrated by the fact 
that there were approximately 3,100 
Civil Service personnel in State when 
the policy went into effect in 1971; 
there are approximately the same 
number today. Many persons provid- 
ing policy and support assistance es- 
sential to the Department’s ability to 
conduct foreign affairs are needed and 
willing to serve in Washington only. 
But 600 persons with such purely 
domestic orientation in State have 
been given Foreign Service status; 
900 in USICA, with the resulting 
cited management inefficiencies. 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 
1978, as the committee well knows, 
provides numerous improvements in 
the conditions of Civil Service rank- 
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in-position employment in all depart- 
ments and agencies, including State 
and USICA, with new opportunities, 
risks and benefits linked to perform- 
ance, particularly in the new Senior 


“Other Foreign Service 
domestic employees .. . 
would have three years to 
accept conversion to the 
Civil Service.” 


Executive Service. But, as you will 
also recall, the Foreign Service was 
exempted from many of the provi- 


sions of the 1978 act in recognition of 


its basically different conditions of 
service, in particular the need for fre- 
quent rotation from position to posi- 
tion and the consequent reliance on a 
rank-in-person system. 

The pending bill would recog- 
nize the dual Foreign Service-Civil 
Service systems and the need to re- 


“l refer to the impacted situ- 
ation at senior levels which 
has caused pervasive prob- 
lems at all levels.”’ 


store a rational and equitable division 
between them, while promoting com- 
patibility and interchange between the 
systems under common principles 
whenever appropriate. 

A transition objective of the bill 
is to convert Foreign Service 
‘‘domestic’’ employees to the Civil 
Service system, if they are not obli- 
gated to accept and needed for 
worldwide, rotational assignments, 
and to do so as quickly as possible; 
but at the same time, to guarantee the 
protection of individual rights and the 
preservation of existing pay and 
benefits. 

This conversion plan would per- 
mit Foreign Service ‘*domestic’’ em- 
ployees with skills designated by the 
Secretary as needed abroad, and who 
are willing and otherwise qualified to 
accept true worldwide obligations, to 
elect to remain in the Foreign Service 
system. Other Foreign Service 
domestic employees in the Depart- 
ment of State would have a three-year 
period in which to accept conversion 
to the Civil Service system or to leave 
the Department. 

Conversions to the Civil Service 
would take place under the following 
conditions: No loss in salary, and 
with unlimited protection against 
downgrading as long as the employee 
did not voluntarily move to another 
position; the right to remain in the 
Foreign Service disability and retire- 
ment system (for those already mem- 
bers) or, alternatively, to elect to 
move to the Civil Service retirement 
system; and the kind of appointment 
offered on conversion would parallel 
that currently held—career Foreign 
Service would receive career GS ap- 
pointments, career candidates would 
receive probationary or career- 
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conditional GS appointments, and 
those on time-limited appointments 
would be offered GS time-limited ap- 
pointments. 

Second, I would like to em- 
phasize and illustrate the reasons for 
the features of the bill to which Sec- 
retary Vance and | attribute highest 
importance: linking the grant of ten- 
ure, advancement, compensation and 
incentive pay, as well as retention in 
the Foreign Service, more closely to 
high levels of performance. 

The interaction of basic elements 
of a well-working career personnel 
system, and the absolute necessity for 
closer linkage of such elements to 
performance than at present, has been 
painfully illustrated during the last 
three or four years. I refer to the im- 
pacted situation at senior levels which 
has caused pervasive problems at all 
levels and revealed serious structural 
flaws. This situation has been par- 
tially alleviated in recent weeks but 
could recur at any time under slightly 
different circumstances and is worth 
careful examination. 

For years many persons in most 
senior positions in the Service have 
been exempted from annual perform- 
ance evaluation and selection-out for 
substandard performance. This placed 
heavy reliance on voluntary and man- 
datory retirement as the primary 
means of senior attrition, which in 
turn largely determined the limits on 
promotions in all junior and middle 
ranks. 

In February of 1977 a long- 
delayed executive pay raise granted 
by Congress went into effect and re- 
sulted in more than a 50% drop in 
voluntary retirements, because many 
members of the Service who were 


“Senior departures from the 
Service slowed to a mere 
5%,” 


considering such retirements decided 
to serve for three years at the new sal- 
ary rate to obtain fullest pension 
benefits. In June of 1977 a lower 
court decision prohibited use of the 
60-year retirement limit set in the 
1946 act, on constitutional grounds, 
and until the ruling was reversed by 
the Supreme Court in April of this 
year, mandatory retirements stopped 
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altogether. Thus, largely by the coin- 
cidence of two events completely be- 
yond administrative remedy, senior 
departures from the Service slowed to 
a mere 5%. 

This situation was aggravated by 
two additional factors: an administra- 
tive move in 1976 to extend to 22 


years the combined permissible time 
in Classes 1 and 2; and the actual or 


“Some excellent and most 
promising younger persons 
were lost to the Service.”’ 


virtual cessation in several recent 
years of selection-out for substandard 
performance. 

The combination of all these 
factors required us to set the lowest 
promotion rates since World War II 
and to reduce intake accordingly. Ob- 
viously this had a crippling effect on 
morale, and some excellent and most 
promising younger persons were lost 
to the Service as a result. That the 
Foreign Service has performed as well 
as it has under the circumstances is a 
tribute to its highly dedicated person- 
nel. 


To prevent recurrence of such 
situations, we are suggesting a 
multi-faceted approach in the bill to 
achieving higher performance re- 
quirements for all facets of Service 
life; retaining and improving exit pro- 
cedures and adding new ones. 

The bill would establish a new 
Senior Foreign Service (SFS) for the 
highest three ranks, paralleling with 
adaptations the new Senior Executive 
Service. Present career ministers and 
eligible FSO/FSRU/FSR-1s and 2s 
who are obligated and needed for 
worldwide service could elect to join 
the Senior Foreign Service within 120 
days of the date of enactment of the 
bill. 

Membership in the SFS during 
and after transition would involve 
greater benefits and risks based on 
performance. Performance pay would 
be available for outstanding service 
within the same limits as provided for 
the Senior Executive Service in the 
1978 law, but with greater stress on 
analysis, policy advice, and other 
factors which determine success in 
the Senior Foreign Service. 
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Variable short time-in-class rules 
and selection-out for relative sub- 
standard performance on the recom- 
mendations of annual selection boards 
are procedures which are retained and 
tightened and made applicable for the 
first time to all members of the high- 
est three ranks of the Service. Current 
voluntary and mandatory retirement 
provisions of the law, which are vital 
for the proper operation of the Serv- 
ice, are retained. 


Under a new proposed proce- 
dure, members of the Senior Foreign 
Service and other members of the 
Service whose maximum time in class 
expires after they reach the highest 
class for their respective personnel 
categories may continue to serve 
under renewable limited extensions of 
their career appointments, not to ex- 
ceed five years. Such extensions 
would be granted only on the basis of 
selection board recommendations and 
the needs of the Service. 

A rigorous SFS threshold proce- 
dure is proposed under which mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service at the new 
threshold class (FS-1) must request 


“If not promoted on the rec- 
ommendation of the selec- 
tion boards .. . the member 
would be ‘passed over.’”’ 


consideration for promotion into the 
SFS and then would remain eligible 
for a period of time, say 5 years, 
specified by the Secretary. If not 
promoted on the recommendation of 
the selection boards during that time, 
the member would be ‘‘passed 
over’’—a concept borrowed from the 
military—and they would no longer 
be eligible for promotion into the 
SFS. This, it is expected, would en- 
able such persons to make more 
timely second career decisions than 
now permitted. 

Middle and junior ranks of the 
Foreign Service are also more closely 
tied to performance. After transition 
to the new system, selection-out for 
substandard performance would be 
applicable for the first time to all 
Foreign Service personnel. 

The bill would require ail per- 
sons seeking career Foreign Service 
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status at any level to pass a Strict 
tenuring process, a status which is 
presently conferred almost automati- 
cally in many cases. 

Within-class salary increases 
could be added or withheld for out- 
standing or poor performance on the 
basis of selection board recommenda- 
tions. 

All of these performance-related 
features and others would enable the 
Foreign Service to overcome and 
avoid the crippling structural defects, 
such as the ones I have cited, which 
now encumber the system and deter 
advancement and retention of the ab- 
lest. | am confident that it would pro- 
duce a stronger, more professional 
and efficient Service, better equipped 
to meet its heavy future requirements. 

And, third, the bill includes a 
new Chapter 10 governing em- 
ployee-management relations, re- 
placing Executive Order 11636, 
which now covers such matters. 

The Department favors placing 
employee-management relations on a 


“It would be unfair to deny 
Foreign Service employees a 
legislated labor- 
management program.” 


sound statutory basis for several rea- 
sons: 

—The existing executive order 
states that the foreign affairs agencies 
should take into account develop- 
ments elsewhere in the federal Gov- 
ernment; 

—It would be unfair to deny 
Foreign Service employees a legis- 
lated labor-management program 


QUESTIONS, ANSWERS ON PROPOSED 


Q—Why is legislation needed 
now? 

A—Basic structural deficiencies 
in the Foreign Service have become 
increasingly apparent in recent years. 
Surpluses in senior ranks of many 
personnel categories have severely re- 
stricted intake as well as promotion 
and assignment opportunities; grow- 
ing numbers of persons who have 
never and will never serve abroad 
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which has been granted to over 
2,000,000 other federal employees in 
the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978; 

—The chapter is an essential 
element of the bill in that it adapts to 
the special needs of the Foreign 
Service the labor-management pro- 
gram provided for other federal em- 
ployees; and 

—It guarantees employees the 
right to participate in matters which 
have a direct bearing on their careers. 


The chapter differs from the 
present executive order in the fol- 
lowing key respects: 

—It creates an independent 
Foreign Service Labor Relations 
Board consisting of the chairman, 
Federal Labor Relations Authority 
and two public members. 

—lIt excludes certain personnel, 
security, inspection, and audit offi- 
cials from the bargaining unit. 

—It gives the exclusive repre- 
sentative the right to be present at 
formal meetings between management 
and employees. 

—It provides for judicial review 
of decisions by the Foreign Service 
Labor Relations Board. 

—It provides for the negotiation 
of an organizational disputes resolu- 
tion mechanism. 

—In a related provision in 
Chapter 11, on grievances, the exclu- 
sive employee bargaining organiza- 
tion must represent or agree to other 
representation in the processing of 
employee grievances. In addition, 
only the exclusive representative may 
invoke access to the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board. 


There are, of course, many 
other important features of the bill, 


* x * * * 


have been given Foreign Service 
status, thus risking the integrity of the 
system and its special benefits in- 
tended exclusively for worldwide ob- 
ligated personnel; multiple personnel 
categories and pay scales with com- 
plex and changing rules have caused 
unavoidable inequities and resultant 
management difficulties. 

Limited amendments to the pres- 
ent Foreign Service Act are not 


such as the provisions for reducing to 
two below the Senior Foreign Service 
the more than a dozen existing per- 
sonnel categories or subcategories, 
and for placing them under a single 
service pay scale; for Foreign Service 
spouses and family members; for 
equal opportunity; and for greater 
compatibility among the personnel 
systems of the agencies authorized to 
use Foreign Service personnel. 

But I think you may find it pre- 
ferrable to get at those issues through 
the summaries and section-by-section 
analysis we have submitted, and 
through questions. 

In approaching this task you may 
find it useful, as we have, to distin- 
guish between certain kinds of issues 
and questions: (a) general ones relat- 
ing to the purposes of the bill and its 
background; (b) those set forth in the 
12 chapters of Title I of the bill, re- 
lating to the proposed future Foreign 
Service Act personnel system, once 
fully implemented; and (c) transi- 
tional problems covered in Title II 
which relate to moving from the 
existing to the proposed system. Fi- 
nally, there are a set of closely related 
nonstatutory questions not covered by 
the bill which have to do with ques- 
tions of present and future adminis- 
tration and implementation of the 
proposed new act. 

Harry Barnes, director general of 
the Foreign Service and director of 
personnel; Jim Michel, deputy legal 
adviser and principal draftsman of the 
bill; and I, will be glad to try to re- 
spond now or later to any questions or 
requests for additional information 
which would be of assistance to 
members of the committee. Thank 
you. 


LEGISLATION 


adequate to correct these basic de- 
ficiencies. What is needed is com- 
prehensive new legislative authority. 

The Foreign Relations Authori- 
zation Act for fiscal year 1977 called 
on the Secretary to transmit to the 
Congress a ‘‘comprehensive plan’’ 
for the improvement and simplifica- 
tion of the personnel system. An 
interim report was submitted at the 
end of the Ford administration. Fail- 
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ure to take such action to remedy the 
existing situation and some of its in- 
herent inconsistencies invites less 
systematic or incomplete initiatives 
by others to do so. 

The last Congress has indicated 
its support for Government reorgani- 
zaiion efforts which provide greater 
rewards for outstanding performance, 
productivity and managerial effi- 
ciency. This was evidenced most 
dramatically by passage of the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978. The 
Carter administration is placing con- 
tinuing emphasis on sound Govern- 
ment reorganization. 


Q—Why legislation? Can’t this 
be accomplished through adminis- 
trative reform? 


A—Extensive legislation is re- 
quired, not just administrative reform, 
in order to: (1) Affirm authoritatively 
the essential contemporary role of the 
Foreign Service (Sec. 101, Findings); 
(2) Convert to Civil Service status 
without loss of benefits Foreign 
Service personnel in State (600) and 
in USICA (900) who are obligated 
and needed only for domestic service 
(Sec. 2103, 2104); (3) Place em- 
ployee-management relations on a 
Statutory basis (Chapter 10); 
(4) Create a Senior Foreign Service 
with rigorous promotion and retention 
standards closely related to perform- 
ance, with appropriate linkages with 
the Senior Executive Service and 
similar risks and benefits, including 
performance pay (Sec. 321, 441, 602, 
641, 642); (5) Create a single Foreign 
Service pay scale (Sec. 411, 421); 
(6) Combine more than a dozen 
Foreign Service personnel categories 
and subcategories into two: FSO/FS 
(Chapter 3); (7) Provide similar re- 
quirements for granting tenure (Sec. 
322), performance evaluation, pro- 
motions based on merit principles, 
and selection-out for substandard 
performance for all members of the 
Service from top to bottom (Sec. 
642); and (8) Recodify and consoli- 
date major personnel legislation re- 
lating to the Foreign Service. 


Q—Why must we have com- 
prehensive legislation? Wouldn’t 
amendments to the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 prove adequate? 
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A—Extensive amendments are 
needed to achieve legislative changes 
for which there is recognized wide 
support—for example: 

—Affirmation of the essential 
contemporary role of the Foreign 
Service; 

—Conversion to Civil Service 
status of Foreign Service personnel 
obligated and needed only for domes- 
tic service; 

—Statutory employee-manage- 
ment relations; 

—A single Foreign Service pay 
scale: 

—Combination of multiple For- 
eign Service personnel categories and 
subcategories; 

—New procedures are needed to 
assure the ‘‘up or out’’ principle 
which makes attrition and promotion 
more predictable and reliable and 
links promotion, compensation and 
retention more closely to perform- 
ance. 

Such amendments would consti- 
tute a law approximately 50 single- 
spaced pages long, which would be 
difficult for Congress to work with, 
and would not accomplish recodifica- 
tion and many other improvements 
and consolidation in existing law. 

The proposed comprehensive 
legislation numbers about 200 pages 
(of which some 15 constitute the new 
employee-management chapter). The 
1946 act, as amended, without con- 
solidation of other laws relating to 
Foreign Service personnel, numbers 
about 85 pages. 

A proposed new act is necessary 
to be responsive to the request of the 
Foreign Relations Authorization Act 
of fiscal year 1977 for a **comprehen- 
sive plan’’ for improvement and 
simplification of the personnel sys- 
tem. 


Q—Why do we need a separate 
Foreign Service? 


A—A Foreign Service, separate 
from the regular federal personnel 
system, is needed for the following 
reasons: 

—The conduct of foreign policy 
differs in substance and form from 
almost all other aspects of federal 
policies and programs, thus requiring 
specialized assistance and advice for 
the President and the Secretary of 
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State; 

—Such advice and assistance, to 
be of the degree of excellence and re- 
liability due the leaders of the United 
States, depends on a specially- 
organized, professional body of 
people aware of the nation’s interests, 
representative of its citizenry, with 
intimate knowledge of foreign cul- 
tures and languages and political and 
economic systems, capable of intri- 
cate analyses of other government’s 
policies and intentions, and experi- 
enced in the practice of diplomatic 
and consular activities in international 
affairs; 

—To represent the United States 
abroad requires a willingness to ac- 
cept obligations different in nature 
and more extensive in personal and/or 
family considerations than in other 
federal civilian service, such as being 
available for assignment worldwide, 
being prepared to accept possibly a 
dozen different assignments of two 
years or more during a typical career, 
accepting risks attendent upon living 
in locations of particular hardships for 
basic necessities of life, or possible 
physical danger in areas with high 
rates of crime or terrorist activities; 

—To attain the degree of flexi- 
bility and mobility needed for repre- 
senting the Government abroad re- 
quires a rank-in-person personnel 
system, similar to the military sys- 
tem, rather than a rank-in-job person- 
nel system which is the basis for the 
regular federal personnel system; 

—To take advantage of historical 
experience in international affairs 
which has led almost all governments 
to create a special purpose organiza- 
tion and personnel system for the 
conduct of foreign policy and main- 
taining diplomatic relations with other 
governments. 

(Note: Personnel of other civilian 
agencies who serve overseas from 
time to time do so on a voluntary usu- 
ally one-time basis.) 


Q—What relationship between 
the Foreign Service and the Civil 
Service is proposed in the bill? 


A—The Foreign Service is in- 
tended to be a distinct system, 
operating under separate legislative 
authority, which reflects basically 
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different conditions of service, in 
particular the need for frequent rota- 
tion from position to position and the 
consequent necessity for a rank-in- 
person system. 

At the same time, when there is 
no reason for difference, the Foreign 
Service and Civil Service will con- 
tinue to operate under identical or 
closely similar laws and regulations. 
For example, the merit principles and 
equal opportunity provisions of the 
Civil Service Reform Act already 
apply to the Foreign Service, as does 
the Government-wide requirement for 
pay comparability with the private 
sector. 

Our intention is to facilitate the 
possibility of interchange between the 
two systems, when it is in the interest 
of the Government and of employees 
and agencies involved. This is one 
reason for making SFS and SES com- 
pensation, performance pay and other 
provisions compatible, and for 
adopting a single Foreign Service pay 
schedule which will largely eliminate 
pay anomalies in conversion from one 
system to the other, and in assigning 
employees across systems for limited 
periods. 

In sum, the Foreign Service will 
be operating under different principles 
from the Civil Service when neces- 
sary to carry out its distinctive func- 
tions, but under common principles 
whenever appropriate. 


Q—With respect to Foreign 
Service ‘‘domestic’’ employees, how 
would the conversion features of the 
bill work? 


A—The goal is to move such 
employees to the Civil Service sys- 
tem, if they are not obligated and 
needed for worldwide, rotational as- 
signments, and to do so as quickly as 
possible; but, at the same time, to 
guarantee the protection of individual 
rights and the preservation of existing 
benefits (Secs. 2103, 2104) 

The main features of the conver- 
sion plan include: 

—Current Foreign Service 
‘*domestic’’ employees with skills 
designated by the Secretary as needed 
abroad, and who are willing and 
otherwise qualified to accept true 
worldwide obligations, could elect to 
remain in the Foreign Service system; 
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—Other Foreign Service domes- 
tic employees would have a three-year 
period in which to accept conversion 
to the Civil Service system or to leave 
the Department. This three-year 
period would commence on the effec- 
tive date of the act for those persons 
(600) in State, and after July 1, 1981, 
for those (900) in USICA in light of 
an existing employee-management 
agreement governing conversion. 

—Conversions to the Civil 
Service would take place under the 
following conditions: 

a. At the SES or GS (including 
supergrade) level comparable to cur- 
rent grade, with no loss in salary, and 
with unlimited protection against 
downgrading as long as the employee 
did not voluntarily move to another 
position; 

b. With the right to remain in the 
Foreign Service disability and retire- 
ment system (for those already mem- 
bers) or, alternatively, to elect to 
move to the Civil Service retirement 
system. Those in the Civil Service 
retirement system now would remain 
members of it. 

c. The kind of appointment of- 
fered on conversion would parallel 
that currently held—career Foreign 
Service would receive career GS ap- 
pointments, career candidates would 
receive probationary or career condi- 
tional GS appointments, and those on 
time-limited appointments would be 
offered GS timappointments. 

Together, we think these features 
meet the dual goals of rapid move- 
ment to ‘‘pure’’ GS and FS systems, 
and preservation of employee rights 
and benefits. 


Q—Why is a Senior Foreign 
Service needed? 


A—A Senior Foreign Service is 
needed for the following reasons: 

—The growing complexity and 
diversity of international relations and 
changing diplomatic environment 
have placed broader and more de- 
manding requirements on govern- 
ments and, hence a greater premium 
on the quality and effectiveness of 
their principal diplomatic representa- 
tives; 

—A discrete Senior Foreign 
Service officer corps, paralleling the 


general and flag officer ranks of the 
military and the new Senior Executive 
Service, offers an established frame- 
work to foster greater development of 
leadership and policy-making capa- 
bility at the national and international 
levels; 

—To ensure that only the most 
capable persons are promoted into 
senior ranks through the creation of a 
new, rigorous senior threshold per- 
formance review process, and that 
those not promoted receive earlier 
knowledge of their career prospects, 
thus permitting them to seek other 
careers on a timely basis; 

—To achieve even higher levels 
of performance by senior officers 
through intensified competition, per- 
formance pay, increased opportunities 
for serving in positions of higher trust 
and responsibility, rapid advancement 
to senior ranks, and the opportunity 
for extended service, so long as 
standards of excellence are main- 
tained (but also separation procedures 
if they are not); 

—To control the size of the 
senior ranks, primarily by perform- 
ance standards rather than age-related 
procedures; 

—To facilitate interchangeability 
at senior levels with other depart- 
ments and agencies, thereby increas- 
ing efficiency and economy; and 

—To cultivate greater esprit de 
corps within the Foreign Service by 
the creation of a senior corps of offi- 
cers of proven excellence to which all 
officers could aspire. 


Q—How will practices under 
the Senior Foreign Service differ 
from present practices? 


A—The Senior Foreign Service 
will differ as follows: 

—It will utilize a senior-thres- 
hold entry mechanism which will for 
the first time couple rigorous stand- 
ards of evaluation with a relatively 
short time limit of eligibility for pro- 
motion, similar to the ‘‘passover’’ 
system long used by the military 
service; 

—lIt will place much heavier 
weight on performance, rather than 
seniority, for advancement and reten- 
tion; 

—It will have initial short 
time-in-class limits, not more than 
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five years, substantially shorter than 
limits heretofore imposed on senior 
officers; 

—lIt will initiate a procedure of 
limited career extensions, which may 
be renewed for officers who have 
reached the limit of time-in-class 
when selection boards recommend 
they be retained for the needs of the 
Service; 

—It will have the President using 
appropriate titles to designate rank, 
rather than numbered grades; 

—It will provide the framework 
for awarding performance pay for 
outstanding performance, comparable 
to the Senior Executive Service; 

—lIts existence as a separate 
body with higher risks, but greater 
rewards than previously offered 
should, over time, lead to a reputation 
for proven excellence and job oppor- 
tunities such as to be a strong incen- 
tive for all officers in the Foreign 
Service; and 

—It will have multiple exit 
mechanisms so as to enhance orderly 
progression through entry, retention 
and exit, thereby enabling more reg- 
ular advancement both within the SFS 
and in lower ranks. 


Q—How will Senior Foreign 
Service performance pay work, and 
where will the funding come from? 


A—Performance pay for the 
Senior Foreign Service will work in a 
manner similar to that in the Senior 
Executive Service of the Civil Serv- 
ice. It will be awarded on the recom- 
mendation of selection boards, taking 
into account the criteria established 
by the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment for the Senior Executive Service 
as well as Foreign Service require- 
ments (Sec. 441). 

As in the Senior Executive 
Service, no more than 50% of the 
members of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice may receive such awards in any 
one year. The awards may not gener- 
ally exceed 20% of the member’s base 
pay. 

However, again like the Senior 
Executive Service, up to 5% of the 
Senior Foreign Service members may 
receive awards that exceed the 20% 
limitation by $10,000, and 1% by up 
to $20,000. 

The 


total salary-plus-per- 
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formance award may not exceed 
Executive Level I of the Federal 
Executive Pay Schedule, or $66,000, 
as in the Senior Executive Service. 
Financing of SFS_ performance 
pay, as in the case of performance 
pay for the Senior Executive Service, 
will be determined on the basis of 
administration decisions as to whether 
to seek additional funding in future 
authorization and appropriation re- 
quests and/or to require offsetting 
economies by the agencies. 


Q—Why is there no ‘‘para- 
chute’’ clause provision for the 
Senior Foreign Service, similar to 
that for the SES in the Civil Service 
Reform Act? 


A—The ‘‘parachute’’ clause in 
the Civil Service legislation, which is 
not used for the SFS, provides for 
SES retreat to GS-15 or senior spe- 
cialist positions for members of the 
SES whose performance is not up to 
required standards but does not war- 
rant separation for cause. Prior to the 
Civil Service Reform Act, Civil 
Service rank-in-position employees 
had virtually assured rights to retain 
position and status. 

One of the basic principles which 
sets the Foreign Service apart from 
the’ Civil Service is the competitive 
““"up or. out’’ principle. A 
‘‘parachute’’ provision would be in- 
consistent with that principle. 


Ambassador Barnes introduces vide- 
otape on the proposed Foreign Service 
Act. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
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Q—What are the principal 
changes in the bill affecting all 
members of the Service? 


A—There are several important 
changes proposed in the bill which 
would affect all members of the 
Service: 

—Selection-out for substandard 
performance would be extended to all 
members of the Service, increasing 
professionalism and reducing Service 
distinctions (Sec. 642). 

—AIl members would be paid 
from a single pay scale. This would 
reduce unnecessary distinctions be- 
tween Service elements and facilitate 
transferability and upward mobility 
within the foreign affairs agencies 
and between them and the Civil 
Service. A single pay scale would 
also help ensure that members re- 
ceived equal pay for equal work (Sec. 
411, 421). 

—Employee-management rela- 
tions would be placed on a statutory 
basis, and grievances would be han- 
dled on behalf of members of the bar- 
gaining unit by the employees’ exclu- 
sive bargaining agents. This should 
put labor relations on a more perma- 
nent and professional basis and 
therefore work to the advantage of the 
Government and employees (Chapters 
10 and 11). 

—All career candidates, includ- 
ing lateral entry candidates, would 
have to pass a tenuring board exam- 
ination (Sec. 322). 

—A clear distinction would be 
made between personnel obligated to 
accept service abroad and those not so 
obligated. Those not required to serve 
overseas would be transferred to the 
Civil Service, but would keep their 
existing pay and benefits (Secs. 2103, 
2104). 

—The new system should pro- 
vide a more predictable career for all 
through more effective career de- 
velopment and reliable promotion 
opportunities. 


Q—Why is the Staff Corps 
being eliminated, and what are the 
advantages of the new proposals for 
members of the Staff Corps? 


1. The Foreign Service Staff cat- 
egory is being merged with other 
Foreign Service categories to: 
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—Eliminate unnecessary pay and 
promotion distinctions, which have 
sometimes been injurious to Foreign 
Service Staff Corps members (Sec. 
322, 421); 

—Facilitate crossover to differ- 
ent occupations and upward mobility 
by eliminating the necessity to change 
pay plans for such moves (Sec. 322, 
421); 

—Provide the opportunity for 
some FSS-1 members to move into 
the Senior Foreign Service (Sec. 
602). 

2. In addition to the above ad- 
vantages, the bill would benefit the 
Staff Corps in other ways: 

—It would help to alleviate the 
impacted situation in the senior Staff 
Corps grades which has limited Staff 
Corps promotion opportunities as 
much or more than in other categories 
in recent years (Secs. 641(b), 642); 

—Some junior members of the 
current Staff Corps would be eligible 
to receive double promotions in rec- 
ognition of outstanding performance 
(Sec. 603(4)); 

—It would increase profession- 
alism, since all Service personnel 
would be subject to separation for 
substandard performance, although 
current Foreign Service Staff mem- 
bers not now subject to such separa- 
tion would be exempted for five years 
(Sec. 2104(e) and 642). 


Q—Why does the bill include a 
chapter on employee-management 
relations to replace the existing 
Presidential executive order? How 
does the proposed chapter differ 
from the current executive order? 


A—1. The bill includes Chapter 
10 on employee-management rela- 
tions because: 

—The executive order states that 
the foreign affairs agencies should 
take into account developments 
elsewhere inthe federal Government; 

—It would be unfair to deny 
Foreign Service employees a legis- 
lated labor-management program 
which has been granted to over 
2,000,000 other federal employees in 
the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978; 

—The chapter is an essential 
element of the bill in that it adapts to 
the special needs of the Foreign 
Service the labor-management pro- 
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gram provided for other federal em- 
ployees; 

—It guarantees employees the 
right to participate in matters which 
have a direct bearing on their careers. 

2. The chapter differs from the 
order in the following areas: 

—It creates an independent 
Foreign Service Labor Relations 
Board consisting of the chairman, 
Federal Labor Relations Authority, 
and two public members. 

—It excludes certain personnel, 
security, inspection, and audit offi- 
cials from the bargaining unit. 

—It gives the exclusive repre- 
sentative the right to be present at 
formal meetings between management 
and employees. 

—It provides for judicial review 
of decisions by the Foreign Service 
Labor Relations Board. 

—It provides for the negotiation 
of an organizational disputes resolu- 
tion mechanism. 

—In a related provision in griev- 
ance Chapter 11, the exclusive or- 
ganization must represent or agree to 
other representation in the processing 
of employee grievances. In addition, 
only the exclusive representative may 
invoke access to the Foreign Service 
Grievance Board. 


Q—What is the justification 
for maintaining the Foreign Service 
age-60 mandatory retirement provi- 
sion? Doesn’t the recent Supreme 
Court decision reaffirming the val- 
idity of mandatory retirement at 
age 60 solve the senior surplus 
problem? 


A—1. To manage and execute 
U.S. foreign policy, the President and 
the Secretary of State need a highly 
capable, mobile corps of dedicated 
personnel able and fit to assume a 
wide range of demanding duties, fre- 
quently under difficult and dangerous 
conditions, often at short notice, 
anywhere in the world. 

Congress determined in 1946 that 
Foreign Service personnel should 
normally retire no later than age 60. 
This reflects the fact that the Foreign 
Service, with the special nature of its 
mission and its unusual obligations 
and worldwide service, is much more 
analogous to the military services 
than to other civilian services of the 


Government. In fact, it was the mili- 
tary model from which Congress drew 
the provision for retirement in the 
Foreign Service, with mandatory re- 
tirement at age 60 being a central 
feature. 

Congress did, however, provide 
for two exceptions to that rule— 
exceptions in line with the Service’s 
basic, statutory personnel policy of 
‘“‘up or out.’ These exceptions permit 
the retention of extraordinarily capa- 
ble officers past the time of manda- 
tory retirement. (1) The Secretary 
may make an exception to the re- 
quirement when it is in the national 
interest to do so. (2) Career personnel 
serving in positions to which they 
have been appointed by the President 
(as ambassador or assistant se- 
cretaries) are exempted from the re- 
quirement while serving in such posi- 
tions. 

The conditions of service in the 
Foreign Service are unusually de- 
manding and, over time, add to the 
normal debilitating effects of age. For 
example, at any given time 95% of 
Foreign Service personnel aged 21 to 
29 are medically able to serve any- 
where in the world. But only 68% of 
personnel aged 50 to 59 are able to do 
so, and less than half are available 
when family considerations are taken 
into account. This situation already 
limits the ability of the Secretary to 
assign personnel to appropriate posts. 
If mandatory retirement were to be 
eliminated or the age raised signifi- 
cantly, Service effectiveness would 
be further diminished. 

In the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, the Congress provided for 
rigorous attrition through its special 
retirement system and an ‘‘up or out’’ 
promotion system so that the Service 
would be especially vigorous and in- 
novative. 

As the Supreme Court stated in 
Bradley vs. Vance: 

“Congress was intent not on reward- 
ing youth qua youth, but on stimulat- 
ing the highest performance in the 
ranks of the Foreign Service by as- 
suring that opportunities for promo- 
tion would be available despite limits 
on the number of personnel classes 
and on the number of positions in the 
Service. Aiming at superior achieve- 
ment can hardly be characterized as 
illegitimate, and it is equally untena- 
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ble to suggest that providing promo- 
tion opportunities through the 
selection-out process and through 
early retirement does not play an ac- 
ceptable role in the process.’”’ 

2. No. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion on mandatory retirement does not 
negate the need for the changes pro- 
posed. The surplus in senior ranks is 
only one of several problems ad- 
dressed in the proposals, and manda- 
tory retirement alone cannot assure 
the elimination of impacted situations 
throughout the Service. 

Separation at the top should not 
depend exclusively or even predomi- 
nantly on mandatory retirement (al- 
though it is an important element in 
personnel planning and management), 
but rather it should be primarily a 
function of performance evaluation. 


Q—What is proposed in the 
bill for family members and 
spouses? 


A—lIn addition to codifying 
existing provisions of law relating to 
family members and spouses (many of 
which are of recent origin, such as 
expanded training and employment 
opportunities) the bill would add 
explicit recognition of the special 
hardships of Foreign Service families 
in a number of important aspects: 

—First, the bill establishes as 
one of the express objectives of the 
new act the mitigation of special 
hardships, disruptions and other un- 
usual conditions of overseas service 
on family members. This provision 
gives a new prominence to meeting 


these concerns as a central purpose of 


the new act (Sec. 101(b) (5)). 

—Second, the bill acknowledges 
the direct contribution made by 
Foreign Service spouses by granting 
them a vested right in a survivor an- 
nuity after 10 years of accompanying 
a member of the Foreign Service on 
assignments (Sec. 821 (b)(2)). In this 
regard, the bill gives explicit recog- 
nition to the fact that opportunities for 
spouses of Foreign Service personnel 
to achieve economic independence 
and self-sufficiency are severely cur- 
tailed by the disruption of frequent 
reassignments and by the inherent 
limitations of service abroad on their 
own employment career development 
possibilities. 
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—Third, the bill provides that 
dissolution of a marriage should not 
automatically and immediately termi- 
nate the authority to provide medical 
care for an illness or injury incurred 
abroad while a member of a Foreign 
Service family (Sec. 921(e)). 

—Finally, the bill provides that 
pursuant to the terms of a court decree 
of divorce, annulment or legal sep- 
aration, or to a court-ordered property 
settlement resulting from such ac- 
tions, payments otherwise due to an 
annuitant or participant in the Foreign 
Service Retirement Fund can be made 
to the separated spouse/ex-spouse 
(Sec. 864(b)). 


Q—How will the bill affect af- 
firmative action efforts in the De- 
partment? 


A—The Foreign Service Act of 
1946 stated that the Service should be 
‘‘broadly representative of the Ameri- 
can people,’’ but it contained no spe- 
cific provisions relating to equal em- 
ployment opportunity or affirmative 
action. 

The bill retains a finding that the 
Foreign Service should be representa- 
tive of the American people (Sec. 
102(a) (31)). In addition, it states that 
one of its 10 objectives is ‘‘to foster 
the development of policies and pro- 
cedures which will facilitate and en- 
courage entry into and advancement 
in the Foreign Service by persons 
from all segments of American soci- 
ety, and equal opportunity and fair 
and equitable treatment for all without 
regard to political affiliation, race, 
color, religion, national origin, sex, 
marital status, age or handicapping 
condition’’. 

The bill thus gives legislative 
endorsement to the continued de- 
velopment and implementation of af- 
firmative action programs in order to 
assure equality of opportunity in the 
Foreign Service. 

The above-quoted statutory ob- 
jective is drawn from the merit system 
principles contained in the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978 (5 
U.S.C. 2301). These merit principles 
are made expressly applicable to the 
Foreign Service by section 102(7) of 
the bill, and compliance with them is 
directed in connection with the ap- 
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pointment (Sec. 301(b)), assignment 
(Sec. 511(a)), and promotion (Sec. 
601(a)) of Foreign Service personnel. 


Q—What is the outcome of the 
pay comparability study mandated 
by Congress last year? 


A—The required study of For- 
eign Service compensation and link- 
age (conducted by the consulting firm 
of Hay Associates) has been com- 
pleted and forwarded to Congress 
within the past few days. 

However, the findings of the 
study must be translated into a spe- 
cific proposal for linkages of the 
single Foreign Service pay schedule 
with the General Schedule, as sup- 
ported by the study. In order to do 
this: 

—AID and ICA must examine 
their positions to insure that the study 
is responsive to their situations; 

—An administration position 
must be developed. A task force com- 
posed of State, ICA, AID, OPM and 
OMB, chaired by OMB, will begin 
work immediately on formulating the 
details of the new Foreign Service 
salary system, consulting other agen- 
cies who use the Foreign Service 
system in the process. Recommenda- 
tions will then be forwarded to the 
President. 

Administrative recommendations 
will then be presented to Congress 
and funding requests considered, 
separately from the proposed new 
Foreign Service Act, as part of the 
regular authorization/appropriations 
process. 

If the study shows the need for 
pay increases for comparability pur- 
poses, they would be justified by 
existing law in any event, with or 
without the bill. The difference 
created by the bill is only whether 
(1) we adjust pay under the existing 
dual FS schedules, or (2) we adjust 
pay under the proposed new single 
schedule. 


Q—Do members of the Foreign 
Service oppose or support the pres- 
ent bill? 


A—During the last seven months 
there have been unprecedented and 
extensive discussions between the 
Department and members of the 
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Foreign Service at home and abroad 
on the proposals in the pending bill. 
Increasing detailed outlines, Q-and-A 
material and status reports were cir- 
culated by cable and Department 
Notice to all posts and places of 
domestic assignment. 

Early objections and suggestions 
were taken into account as the pro- 
posals developed into early specific 
legislative drafts. Revisions were 
made by the Secretary as recently as 
the week before his departure for the 
Vienna summit, after extensive direct 
discussions with AFSA, AFGE and 
other interested persons in the De- 
partment of State, AID and ICA. 

Broad majority consensus 
evolved in favor of many of the prin- 
cipal features of the bill: 

—Affirmation of the essential 
contemporary role of the Foreign 
Service; 

—Conversion to Civil Service 
status of Foreign Service personnel 
obligated and needed only for domes- 
tic service; 

—Statutory employee-manage- 
ment relations; 

—A single Foreign Service pay 
scale; 

—Consolidation of multiple 
Foreign Service personnel categories 
and subcategories; 

—New procedures to assure the 
“‘up or out’’ principle, which makes 
attrition and promotion more predict- 
able and reliable, and links promo- 
tion, compensation and retention 
more closely to performance. 

Opinions remain divided on cer- 
tain features of the bill, as is to be 
expected in a Service with several 
thousand persons serving throughout 
the world. Some features of earlier 
drafts which drew the most 
opposition—splitting of any class and 
merit pay—were deleted. Widely 
sought objectives, such as compara- 
bility of pay between senior ranks of 
the Foreign Service and the Civil 
Service, resulted in suggestions, dif- 
fering from those in the bill, which 
were deemed impractical. Others 
sought monetary benefits which the 
Department and/or OMB rejected in a 
time of budget constraints. 

The representatives of the 
American Foreign Service Asssocia- 
tion played a constructive role in the 
process, and without attempting to 
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describe the association’s position on 
specific features of the bill, which 
AFSA representatives will do for 
themselves, many of their principal 
suggestions were adopted and the bill 
strengthened as a result. 

The proposed legislation was 
carefully scrutinized by the Board of 
the Foreign Service, which held five 
meetings to hear the views of the 
three foreign affairs agencies and 
their recognized employee organiza- 
tions. The board submitted extensive 
comments to the Secretary and pro- 
posed a number of specific changes in 
the legislation. Its comments were 
carefully considered, and several of 
its recommendations were adopted. 
On June 20, 1979, the Board of the 
Foreign Service adopted a statement 
asserting that the board ‘‘believes that 
the bill represents a well-considered 
effort to meet existing anomalies in 
the present Foreign Service personnel 
structure and should be supported.”’ 


Q—How will existing State- 
ICA-AID relationships be changed 
by enactment of the bill? Do AID 
and ICA support the proposal? 


A—At present AID is an agency 
in the Department of State, and AID’s 
personnel authorities flow through the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary has 
reserved authority to exercise any of 
the personnel (or other) functions 
delegated to the AID administrator, 
and only enumerated Foreign Service 
Act authorities are delegated to the 
administrator. Compatibility is im- 
plicit in this arrangement. 

Under the International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency reor- 
ganization and eventual executive 
order, this direct authority would be 
transferred to IDCA. The IDCA ad- 
ministrator will be directed by the 
President to coordinate with the Sec- 
retary before making substantial 
change in existing policies for use of 
Foreign Service Act authorities. 

State and ICA are now under 
Statutory direction to have compatible 
Foreign Service officer and Foreign 
Service Information officer personnel 
systems (Section 5 of P.L. 90-494), 
and both agencies (to a greater degree 
than AID) rely upon the same Foreign 
Service Act personnel authorities 


(Section 10 of P.L. 90-494). State, 
AID and ICA now have many com- 
mon personnel regulations. 

Under the bill (Sections 202, 
206, 1203, 1204 and 1205) maximum 
compatibility among agencies using 
the new Foreign Service personnel 
authorities (principally ICA and 
IDCA) would be a specific statutory 
objective. The Secretary is required to 
submit to Congress a report on steps 
taken to achieve the objective within 
18 months of passage of the pending 
bill (Sec. 2403). 


Q—What would be the costs of 
enacting the pending bill? 


A—There would be no additional 
costs immediately and directly re- 
sulting from passage of the bill. 

Financing of SFS performance 
pay, as in the case of performance 
pay for the Senior Executive Service, 
will be determined on the basis of 
administration decisions as to whether 
to seek additional funding in future 
authorization and appropiration re- 
quests and/or to require offsetting 
economies by the agencies. 

Passage of the bill will not result 
in any automatic promotions or de- 
motions. 

The transition conversion fea- 
tures of the bill will result in no addi- 
tional costs; 

If the pay comparability study 
mandated by Congress in 1978 and 
just delivered to the Congress shows 
the need for pay increases for com- 
parability purposes, they would be 
justified by existing law in any event, 
with or without the bill. Any admin- 
istration funding request to Congress 
based thereon will be presented as 
part of the regular authorization/ 
appropriation process. The difference 
created by the bill is only whether 
(1) we adjust under the existing dual 
FS schedules, or (2) we adjust pay 
under the proposed new single sched- 
ule. 

The greater performance re- 
quirements of the bill can be expected 
to result in long-term economies and 
efficiencies. 


(Note: See question and answer on 
pay comparability study.) @ 
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CLIMACTIC MOMENT IN U.S.-SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS 
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VIENNA—President Carter and Soviet 
Chief of State Leonid 1. Brezhnev sign 
strategic arms limitation treaty (SALT 
II) at the Hofburg on June 18. From 
left: Malcolm Toon, U.S. envoy to the 
Soviet Union; Gerald Johnson, U.S. 
SALT delegation; Assistant Secretary 
George Vest; General David Jones, 
chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; David 
Aaron, deputy director, National Secu- 
rity Council; Zbigniew Brzezinski, as- 


Members of the Department’s SALT 
Working Group celebrate the treaty’s 
completion. Left to right are Don 
McConnell, Robert Hansen (back), Paul 
Bunge (front), Jeff Porro (back, par- 
tially hidden), Michael Joyce, Bill 
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sistant to the President for national se- 
curity affairs; Ralph Earle Il, chief, 
U.S. SALT delegation; Harold Brown, 
Secretary of Defense; Leslie Gelb, then 
director, Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs; Secretary Vance; Herbert Okun, 
deputy chief, U.S. SALT delegation; 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey A. 
Gromyko; the Soviet ambassador to the 
United States Anatoli F. Dobrynin; 
Marshal Dmitri F. Ustinov, Soviet 


Veale, Robert Savitt, Marc Nicholson 
(partially hidden), /da Bibbs, Bob Bee- 
croft, Jerry Kahan, Dave Fisher (pro- 
file), Olga Cumberland (front), Mark 
Palmer, Ruth Sinclair (partially hid- 
den), Charles Henkin, Marsha Tillman, 


Minister of Defense; First Deputy 
Foreign Minister Georgi M. Korniyenko, 
almost hidden; Konstantin Chernenko, 
Communist party secretary and Polit- 
buro member; Nikolai N. Detinov, 
Communist party official concerned 
with disarmament; and Marshal Nikolai 
Ogarkov, chief of staff, Soviet Army. 
(White House photo by Karl Schumacher) 


Michael Arietti (back, partially hidden), 
Tom Barnett, Peter Wilson and Saadia 
Sarkis. (Photo by Walter Booze, Visual 
Services) 





NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


New procedures are 
adopted for 1979 
selection boards 


The 1979 selection boards will 
follow new procedures aimed at 
making the promotion process **more 
reliable, more consistent and more 
efficient,”” according to Bart Moon, 
director of the Office of Performance 
Evaluation. For the first time, he said 
in an interview, board members will 
attend orientation and training ses- 
sions for two and a half days, in con- 
trast with the traditional briefings 
they have received that lasted only a 
few hours. In these sessions, special 
attention will be given to securing the 
‘‘complete and balanced participa- 
tion’’ of all board members in the 
work of each board, Mr. Moon said. 
He added that public members and 
representatives of other agencies on 
the boards “‘will receive special help 
in learning what they need to know to 
function as a fully participating board 
member from the start.” 

Here are some of the new proce- 
dures: 


RANDOMIZATION —The 
boards will be required to review per- 
sonnel files at random, rather than in 
alphabetical order. They will be re- 
viewed and discussed in batches of 40 
at at time. In addition, each member 
will review the files in a different 
order. ‘‘The purpose of this change,”’ 
Mr. Moon said, ‘‘is to avoid ‘order- 
ing’ effects, which find a board con- 
centrating high or low scores at par- 
ticular places in the alphabet.”’ 

RANK-ORDERING—The rank- 
order lists produced by each 
board will include only those persons 
whose performances are ranked at the 
top and bottom of their class. Persons 


Groundbreaking in Washington at the 
projected international chancery center, 
on the old National Bureau of Standards 
site at Connecticut Avenue and Van Ness 
Street. The center eventually will include 
chanceries or office complexes for 14 
diplomatic missions. Israel was the first 
to begin building on the site. Under 
Secretary David D. Newsom is third 
from right. (Photo by David M. Hum- 
phrey, Visaul Services) 


not ranked at the top or bottom will 
be identified as ‘‘mid-ranked’’ and 
will not be rank-ordered. ‘‘Board 
members have known for years that, 
near the middle of the rank-order list, 
there is less consensus about exactly 
where a given performance should be 
placed,’’ Mr. Moon said. ‘‘This 
change will free board members to 
concentrate more of their effort at the 
top and bottom of the class, where 
their decisions are critical.”’ 

VOTING—Boards will be re- 
quired to follow uniform procedures 
for voting, discussing their differ- 
ences and revoting. ‘*These proce- 
dures have been designed to ensure 
that the discussions of performances 
are complete and relevant, and that 
each performance ranked is given the 
exact same treatment,’ Mr. Moon 
said. 

He concluded: ‘All of this will 
not, of course, lengthen the promo- 
tion lists, nor will it offer any 
guarantee that that long-awaited pro- 
motion will come through for you this 
year. But the procedures will help as- 
sure that the ranking of performances 
by your selection board represents the 
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best decisions possible in our system 
of evaluation.”’ 


Biographic data kept 
classified as court 
cites terrorist peril 


An attempt to force release of the 
Department’s BIOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
to the public was beaten back on June 
14 by a federal judge who observed 
that information in the document 
could be useful to terrorists. The ac- 
tion in the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia by Judge June L. 
Green took the form of dismissing a 
lawsuit against the Department 
brought by a group of scholars and 
scholarly organizations under the 
Freedom of Information Act. They 
had proposed to use data from the 
REGISTER—which alphabetically lists 
Foreign Service and Civil Service 
employees and gives biographical 
information about them—to prepare 
books and articles and university 
courses. But they were denied access 
to the document, which had been 
available since the 19th century, be- 
cause it now has a “‘Limited Official 
Use’’ classification. 

Judge Green wrote: ‘‘Until 1975, 
the REGISTER was publicly available, 
and it may correctly be said that the 
individuals whose names were con- 
tained therein before 1975 had no ex- 
pectation of confidentiality. However, 
it has been shown to the court’s sat- 
isfaction that circumstances have 
changed dramatically since 1974, 
rendering pre-1975 State Department 
practices irrelevant. Foreign Service 
employees of late have been particu- 
larly vulnerable to terrorist actions 
and other acts of violence. The U.S. 
ambassador to Afghanistan was re- 
cently kidnapped by a group of armed 
men, held hostage, and later mur- 
dered. Within the last five years, sev- 
eral other career Foreign Service offi- 
cers have lost their lives. The ambas- 
sador to Lebanon was killed in an 
ambush. The ambassador to Cyprus 
was killed in an attack on the U.S. 
embassy there. The ambassador to the 
Sudan and another Foreign Service 
officer assigned to the Sudan were as- 
sassinated by terrorists. A young 
Foreign Service officer was kidnap- 
ped from his post in Mexico, held for 
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ransom and later killed. Some State 
Department employees are considered 
to be under active threat of terrorist 
action. Some terrorist organizations 
have seized on the records of service 
of Foreign Service personnel — the 
fact that they may have served more 
than one tour in a particular country, 
for example — to allege connections 
between the employee and U.S. pol- 
icy which the terrorist organization 
opposes. The terrorist organizations 
thus use biographic information to 
help justify actions against State De- 
partment employees which endanger 
their safety and their lives. 

‘*The court concludes that the 
privacy interests of the affected indi- 
viduals outweigh the public’s interest 
in disclosure . . . In reaching its con- 
clusion, the court is mindful that once 
an agency has released a document to 
one requester, it must release it to any 
requester .. . Thus, this court must 
balance not only the stated purpose of 
the requester, but also the uses to 
which the REGISTER could be put by 
other members of the public. Some of 
those uses might threaten the physical 
safety of U.S. Foreign Service offi- 
cers and their families serving over- 
seas.’” 


Molineaux, Lemmon 
head Open Forum 


Paul Molineaux, management 
analyst in the Office of Management 
Operations, has won election as 
chairman of the Secretary’s Open 
Forum—a full-time position based in 
the Policy Planning Staff. Michael C. 
Lemmon of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs was elected to a full 
one-year term as vice chairman. He 
had been serving in the post since 
February, when the Forum steering 
committee named him to fill the re- 
mainder of the term of Carolyn 
Christian, who took maternity leave. 

In a statement issued after the 
election, Mr. Molineaux called on the 
Forum to concern itself more with 
**emerging’’ issues. He asserted: 
‘*The Forum should fly in the face of 
our inherent bureaucratic weaknesses, 
which surely include playing safe and 
not crying wolf In the long 
run, the decisionmaker is ill-served 
by the ‘yes man.’ ”’ 


The statement continued: ‘‘The 
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Mr. Molineaux Mr. Lemmon 


Open Forum has now been with us for 
11 years, and has compiled a com- 
mendable record in fostering disci 
plined dissent on policy issues within 
the governmental foreign affairs 
community. In addition to the speak- 
ers program, which regularly attracts 
dozens—and occasionally hun- 
dreds—of Department personnel 
once, twice or even three times each 
week, the Forum produces a scholarly 
quarterly journal of opinion and has 
sponsored a number of working 
groups on specific problem areas. It 
has served well as an educational de- 
vice within the Department. 

‘‘The Forum could orient itself 
even more toward emerging issues 
and toward potential problems not yet 
even recognized as issues. It might be 
presumptuous to suppose that through 
the Open Forum we could have fore- 
seen and thereby somehow helped to 
ameliorate the crisis in Iran, or the 
consolidation of moderate Arab 
Opinion in opposition to the Camp 
David agreements. Perhaps no one in 
the foreign affairs community had this 
kind of prescience, yet if someone 
were insistently asking, ‘What if,’ we 
might have identified at least the pos- 
sibilities. The Forum might well have 
served as an early warning device, 
which would have improved the 
decision-makers’ ability to react to 
these unfortunate events. 

‘Unlike the military, the foreign 
affairs bureaucracy traditionally has 
shied away from looking seriously at 
unlikely contingencies. The Forum 
can and should play a uniquely help- 
ful role by pointing out the weak- 
nesses of policy and what could hap- 
pen which would eviscerate policy 


‘*Perhaps the most useful service 
which the Open Forum could render 
to the foreign policy process would be 
to systematically foster an ethos of 
authentically liberal discussion of the 
issues within the policy making proc- 
ess, and true respect for independent 
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judgment....”° 

Mr. Molineaux has a bachelor’s 
in history from Georgetown Un- 
iversity and a master’s in political 
science from the Free University of 
West Berlin. After serving in the U.S. 
Army, 1959-61, he joined the De- 
partment in 1967. He has been in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
as a western European analyst, in 
Viet-Nam as an economic officer, in 
Frankfurt as a commercial officer, in 
the Department as the desk officer for 
Yemen and Oman, and in Beirut as a 
political officer. The group nominat- 
ing him for chairman included Jim 
Ruchti, Joe McBride, Bill Veale, 
Cameron Hume, Dave Mangen, Ken 
Hill, Bob Illing and Vince Farley. 

Mr. Lemmon entered the Foreign 
Service in 1974 after undergraduate 
and graduate study at the University 
of Virginia, and service in Viet-Nam 


Happy birthday, BULLETIN! 


The Department of State BuL- 
LETIN, the official monthiy record 
of U.S. foreign policy, observes its 
40th anniversary this month. A 
weekly periodical until last year, 
its first number on July 1, 1939, 
was a 16-pager containing as its 
lead article a statement by Secre- 
tary Cordell Hull on the neutrality 
legislation of that day. The But- 
LETIN today is a hefty publication 
whose 6,600 subscribers (public li- 
braries for the most part, but in- 
cluding even—ssshhh!—Playboy 
magazine) pay $18 a year, com- 
pared with $2.75 during the Hull 
era. Phyllis A. Young is editor of 
the BULLETIN; Colleen Sussman is 
assistant editor. 


as a helicopter pilot. He has been a 
political officer and staff aide in Mos- 
cow, a watch officer in the Operations 
Center, a special assistant in the 
Bureau of Congressional Relations 
and, currently, a political-military 
officer concerned with SALT issues. 
His nominators were Darryl Johnson, 
Marisa Lino. Peter Wilson, Wendy 
Chamberlin, Mr. Ruchti, Mr. 
McBride, Mr. Veale, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Iling and Mr. Mangen. 


Hurwitch pleads guilty 


Robert A. Hurwitch, a career 
Foreign Service officer who retired in 
1978, pleaded guilty before a federal 
magistrate last month to five criminal 
misdemeanor counts arising from un- 
authorized use of U.S. Government 
labor and equipment to construct a 
privately-owned residence and other 
improvements on property he leased 


OSLO—Ambassador Louis A. Lerner, 
center, escorts Vice President Mondale 
on a walk from royal palace to the em- 
bassy. At left is Richard Moe, the Vice 


President’s chief of staff. At right is As- 
sistant Secretary George Vest. (Photo by 
Leif Sommerseth) 
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in the Dominican Republic, where he 
was serving as the American ambas- 
sador. A remorseful Mr. Hurwitch 
was given a two-year suspended sen- 
tence and placed on unsupervised 
probation. He has made restitution of 
more than $15,000 by tapping his 
Foreign Service retirement fund. 


Foreign claims settlements 


A bill that brings the U.S. 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice has been intro- 
duced in the House by Jack Brooks 
(D.-Tex.), chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. Under 
the measure, Justice would furnish 
support services to the commission, 
which would retain its adjudicatory 
independence. 


Thomas retires, takes 
veep post at N. Simon 


John M. Thomas, assistant sec- 
retary for administration since 1973, 
retired last month to take a position as 
vice president at Norton Simon, Inc., 
New York. Mr. 
Thomas had been 
with the Depart- 
ment since 1951, 
when he took his 
first job as a GS-3 
clerk-typist. He 
later became an 
administrative as- 
sistant and then an 
administrative of- 
ficer at the 
Foreign Service Institute. After con- 
verting to the Foreign Service in 
1965, he went to Manila as a super- 
visory administrative officer. In 1967 
Mr. Thomas returned to the Depart- 
ment to become the director of the 
Office of Operations, and was deputy 
assistant secretary for operations from 
1969 until 1973. Later that year, after 
serving as acting assistant secretary 
for administration for one month, he 
was appointed to that position. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Thomas re- 
ceived the Luther I. Replogle Award 
for Management Improvement. He 
was cited for creating a foreign affairs 
administrative system, which intro- 
duced ‘‘a radically new concept for 
administrative support’’ provided by 


Mr. Thomas 
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State to U.S. Government agencies at 
Foreign Service posts. 


Wilkinson heads Public 
Members Association 


Burke Wilkinson, former deputy 
assistant secretary for public affairs, 
has been chosen by the Public Mem- 
bers Association of the Foreign Serv- 
ice to be its new 
president. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. R. Gor- 
don Hoxie, presi- 
dent of the Center 
for the Study of 
the Presidency 
and former chan- 
cellor of Long Is- 
land University. 
Mr. Wilkinson 
served in the De- 
partment from 1954 to 1958. Then, 
until 1962, he was public affairs ad- 
viser to the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. 

The Public Members Association 
was founded in 1967 to support the 
goals and help solve the problems of 
the Foreign Service, as well as to aid 
in explaining foreign policy to the 
public. Its membership is composed 
of former public members of Depart- 
ment and ICA selection boards and 
public delegates to the UN and mem- 
bers of Department inspection teams. 


’ Oo 


Mr. Wilkinson 


Blachly’ s 
July quiz: 
Women 


By Frep BLACHLY 


(Answers on Page 37) 


Throughout history women 
have been champions of various 
causes, including statecraft and 
diplomacy. One need mention only 
Cleopatra, Catherine the Great of 
Russia, Elizabeth I of England, 
and Isabella | of Spain, to illustrate 
the point. Abigail Adams was one 
of the first to speak out for the 
rights of women in this country. 
And 700 years before that Lady 
Godiva rode naked on horseback 
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BOOK FAIR—This stamp, part of a set 
of 12 issued by China in 1963 in honor of 
Children’s Day, will be among those sold 
at the October Book Fair in the Depart- 
ment, sponsored by the Association of 
American Fereign Service Women. The 
set, otherwise available only in China, 
was given to the Book Fair by Dennis 
Harter, deputy director, Office of Viet- 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia Affairs, who 
was in China recently on Department 
business. @ 


through the streets of Coventry in 
an effort to force a tax remission. 
Listed below are the names of 10 
U.S. women. All of them were 
born in the 19th century. Most of 
them lived very long lives. Each 
was associated with a specific 
cause. Can you identify the cause? 
You should be able to answer 
seven or eight questions correctly. 
1. Jane Addams, 1860-1935, 

2. Susan B. Anthony, 1820-1906. 
3. Clara Barton, 1821-1912. 

4. Amelia J. Bloomer, 1818- 
1894. 

5. Dorothea L. Dix, 1802-1887. 
6. Amelia Earhart, 1898-1937. 

7. Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1910. 
8. Margaret Sanger, 1883-1966. 
9. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
1811-1896. 

10. Harriet Tubman, c.1820-1918. 
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Carter names Krueger 
ambassador-at-large 


President Carter on June 22 
nominated former Congressman 
Robert (Bob) Krueger (D. Tex.) as 
ambassador-at-large and coordinator 
for Mexican af- 
fairs. A busi- 
nessman and 
rancher in New 
Braunfels, Tex., 
he was a professor 
and dean of the 
College of Arts 
and Sciences, 
Duke University, 
1961-73. From 
1973 to 1975 he 
was board chairman of Comal Hosiery 
Mills. 

Mr. Krueger, who served as U.S. 
Representative from the 21st District, 
was elected in 1975 and re-elected in 
1977. He was a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
Science and Technology committees. 
Born in New Braunfels on September 
19, 1935, he received a bachelor-of- 
science degree from Southern Meth- 
odist University in 1957, a master’s 
in 1958, and two degrees from Oxford 
in England—a bachelor’s in literature 
in 1963, and a doctorate in 1965. Mr. 
Krueger is the author of *‘The Poems 
of Sir John Davies,’’ 1975, and of 
many articles. 


Bartholomew heads 
Politico-Military 

Reginald Bartholomew, who 
headed the East-West relations and 
USSR and East European cluster at 
the National Security Council from 
September 1977 until recently, has 
been named director of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs. He succeeds Leslie H. Gelb, 
who resigned June 30 to join the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace and the German Marshall Fund 
of the United States. 

A Foreign Service Reserve offi- 
cer with unlimited tenure, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew served as principal deputy 
director of the Policy Planning Staff, 


Mr. Krueger 
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1974-1977, and as principal deputy 
director of the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs from February to 
September 1977. Before coming to 
the Department he had served in the 
Department of Defense, 1968-74. His 
last assignment in Defense was as di- 
rector of the Policy Planning Staff, 
Office of International Security Af- 
fairs, and as director of the task force 
on mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tions. 

Earlier in his career he taught 
and did research in political science 
and international relations—at Wes- 
leyan University in Middletown, 
Conn., 1964-68, and at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1961-62 and 
1963-64. He was in France on a So- 
cial Science Research Council fellow- 
ship, 1962-63. 

Born in Portland, Me., on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1936, he received a 
bachelor’s from Dartmouth in 1958. 
He did his graduate work in political 
science at the University of Chicago, 
1958-61, receiving a master’s in in- 
ternational relations in 1960. He is 
married to the former Rose-Ann Dog- 
nin. They have four children. 


Martindell: envoy 
to 2 Pacific posts 


President Carter has nominated 
Anne Clark Martindell, since 1977 
director of the Office of U.S. Foreign 
Disaster Assistance, AID, as ambas- 

uum Sador to New 

*) Zealand. She 

R would serve con- 

currently as am- 

bassador to West- 

ern Samoa. Ms. 

Martindell would 

Px succeed Ambas- 

SON -\-+ sador Armistead 

4 ome ht I. Selden Jr., who 

— Tha “has held these 

Ms. Martindell — nosts since March 
1974. 


A former state senator in New 
Jersey, 1975-77, Ms. Martindell has 
also been commissioner of the New 
Jersey Public Broadcasting Authority; 
a director of the First National Bank 


of New Jersey and a director of the 
Task Force on Discrimination by the 
Insurance Industry Against Women. 
She has been active in Democratic 
politics and was involved in President 
Carter’s campaign. She has been a 
member of his Advisory Board on 
Ambassadorial Appointments. 

She is a trustee of North Country 
School, Lake Placid, N.Y. and the 
McCarter Theater Association, 
Princeton, N.J. Ms. Martindell is a 
member of the Advisory Council, De- 
partment of Politics, Princeton, and 
has won ‘“‘distinguished leadership’’ 
recognition from the New Jersey 
Council of Churches. 

Earlier in her career, she was a 
teacher, then reading supervisor, at 
Miss Mason’s School of Princeton, 
1963-67. Born in New York City, on 
July 18, 1914, Ms. Martindell at- 
tended Smith College and Sir George 
Williams College in Montreal. She is 
the mother of four children—George 
Scott, Marjorie Scott Luther, David 
Scott and Roger Martindell. 


Lyle F. Lane is named 
envoy to Uruguay 


President Carter has nominated 
Lyle Franklin Lane, principal officer 
of the U.S. interests section in Hav- 
ana, as the new ambassador to 

Uruguay. He 
would succeed 
Lawrence A. Pez- 
zullo, who has 
become the U.S. 
envoy to Nica- 

ragua. 
Before his 
assignment to 
Havana in 1977, 
Mr. Lane was 
deputy chief of 
mission in San Jose, 1973-76, and 
Lima, 1976-77. He joined the De- 
partment in 1950 as an organizational 
methods examiner and transferred to 
the Foreign Service two years later. 
He held assignments as consular and 
administrative officer in Guayaquil, 
political officer in Madrid, and inter- 
national relations officer in Wash- 
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ington. From 1961 to 1962 he took 
advanced economic studies at the 
University of California, at Berkeley. 
He then served as principal officer in 
Cebu, and political adviser and later 
deputy director for development plan- 
ning in Guatemala—on detail to AID. 

After a year’s study at the Naval 
War College, 1968-69, Mr. Lane be- 
came administrative officer in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. In 
recent years he has served as deputy 
director, then acting director, of the 
National Security Council’s interde- 
partmental group for inter-American 
affairs, in the Department, 1971-72; 
and deputy executive director of the 
bureau’s Office of Management, 
1972-73. 

Born in Tacoma, Wash., on 
September 19, 1926, Mr. Lane re- 
ceived a bachelor’s, summa cum 
laude, from the University of Wash- 
ington in 1950, and a master-of- 
science from George Washington in 
1969. He served with the Army, 
1946-47. Mr. Lane received a group 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1978. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Chi Phi fraternity, the American 
Foreign Service Association and 
Common Cause. He is married to the 
former Jaclyn Fuller. They have three 
children. 


Cheslaw named envoy 
to Trinidad and Tobago 


President Carter has nominated 
Irving G. Cheslaw, chief of the 
Senior Officer Division, Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments, 
as ambassador to 
the Republic of 
Trinidad and To- 
bago. He would 
succeed Richard 
K. Fox Jr., who 
has served in 
Port-of-Spain 
since June 1977. 

Mr. Cheslaw 
entered Goven- 
ment in 1951 as a historian in the De- 
partment of Defense. He then became 
a lecturer in political science at 
George Washington and a senior re- 
search analyst at the University of 
Pittsburgh, returning to Government 


Mr. Cheslaw 
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as an intelligence research specialist 
with the State Department in 1956. 
He has served as political officer in 
Port-of-Spain, 1959-61, deputy prin- 
cipal officer in Kingston, 1961-63; 
political officer in Dublin, 1963-66; 
and supervisory foreign affairs offi- 
cer, then supervisory international 
relations officer, in Washington, 
1966-70. After attending the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy, 1970-71, 
he was assigned as deputy chief of 
mission in Kuala Lumpur. After a 
similar assignment as No. 2 at the 
embassy in Dacca, Mr. Cheslaw was 
designated chief of the Senior Officer 
Division. 

Born on December 5, 1921, in 
Los Angeles, be received a bachelor’s 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles, in 1942, and a master’s 
and a doctorate from Columbia—in 
1947 and 1952. During World War II 
he served as a captain with the Army 
overseas. He was a lecturer in history 
and political science at Columbia, 
1949-51, before joining the Defense 
Department. He is a member of the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. Mr. Cheslaw is married to the 
former Ruth Koper. They have three 
children. 


Bishop nominated as 
envoy to Niger 


President Carter has nominated 
James K. Bishop, director of North 
African affairs in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs since 
1977, as ambas- 
sador to the Re- 
public of Niger. 

Joining the 
Foreign Service in 
1960 after four 
years as a reporter 
on the New 
Rochelle, N.Y., 
Standard-Star, 
Mr. Bishop held 
assignments as 
press officer in the Department, 
1961-63; vice consul in Auckland; 
and economic officer in Beirut and 
Yaounde. After a tour as an interna- 
tional relations officer in the Bureau 
of African Affairs, 1970-74, he be- 
came deputy director of the Office of 
West African Affairs. He attended the 
Executive Seminar in National and 


Mr. Bishop 
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International Affairs at the Foreign 
Service Institute, 1976-77. 

Born in New Rochelle on July 
21, 1938, Mr. Bishop received a 
bachelor’s from College of the Holy 
Cross, 1960. He attended Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, 1972-76. He won the 
Department’s Superior Honor Award 
in 1976. Mr. Bishop is the author of 
‘*Samoa Comes of Age’’ and **United 
States Aid to the Sahel,’’ and a 
member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and African 
Studies Association. He is married to 
the former Kathleen Kirby. They have 
five children. 


Staff members: National 
Security Council 


Mr. Oplinger 


Mr. Brement 

Foreign Service officers Marshall 
Brement and Gerald G. Oplinger have 
been named to the staff of the Na- 
tional Security Council. Mr. Bre- 
ment, an expert on the Soviet Union 
and the Far East, will be in charge of 
Soviet-eastern European affairs and 
East-West relations. Mr. Oplinger 
will be in charge of nuclear non- 
proliferation issues. 

Mr. Brement most recently 
served as political counselor at the 
embassy in Madrid. He has also held 
assignments as political counselor in 
Moscow, 1974-76; minister- 
counselor for public affairs in Saigon, 
1973-74; counselor of public affairs 
in Jakarta, 1970-73; head of the 
political section in Singapore, 
1967-70; and second secretary in 
Moscow, 1964-66. He also served in 
Hong Kong, 1960-63, and Taiwan, 
1958-60. Born in New York City on 
January 10, 1932, Mr. Brement was 
educated at Brooklyn College, the 
University of Maryland and Stanford. 
He speaks Russian, Chinese, Indone- 
sian, French and Spanish. He is mar- 
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ried to novelist Pamela Sanders. 

Mr. Oplinger has served as as- 
sistant director for export-import and 
international safeguards at the U.S. 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission since 
1977. Before that assignment, he was 
deputy director of the Department’s 
Office of Nuclear Policy and Opera- 
tions, 1973-77. Earlier, he served 
with the Department at various 
posts—including London, Hong 
Kong, Saigon, Helsinki and Paris. 
Mr. Oplinger was born on January 18, 
1928. He received a bachelor’s in 
history and English literature at Al- 
bright College, Reading, Pa., and did 
graduate work at George Washington 
and American universities and Yale 
Law School. He is married and has 
two children. 


Habib advises Vance 

Former Under Secretary Philip 
C. Habib was designated senior ad- 
viser to Secretary Vance, effective 
June 18. He is a full-time adviser on 
matters pertaining to the Caribbean, 
Middle East, Southern Africa, 
Foreign Service reform and other is- 
sues. Mr. Habib recently completed 
an assignment as diplomat-in- 
residence at Stanford. 


Shelton gets added posts 


President Carter has appointed 
Ambassador Sally A. Shelton as U.S. 
special representative to Antigua, St. 
Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, and St. 
Vincent. She will serve concurrently 
with her present assignment as envoy 
to Barbados, Grenada and the Com- 
monwealth of Dominica, and as 
minister to St. Lucia. 


Envoy rank for Hayne 

President Carter accorded the 
personal rank of ambassador to Wil- 
liam A. Hayne, the Department’s 
deputy assistant secretary for envi- 
ronment, health and natural re- 
sources, while he served in June as 
head of the U.S. delegation to a dip- 
lomatic conference in Bonn. 


Envoy rank for Quainton 


President Carter has nominated 


Anthony C.E. Quainton, director of 


the Department’s Office for Combat- 
ting Terrorism, tor the rank of ambas- 
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BRAZZAVILLE— President Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso, right, receives letter of 
credence from Ambassador William L. 
Swing, the first U.S. envoy to the 
People’s Republic of the Congo since 
relations were resumed in 1977. 


sador. Mr. Quainton, who joined the 
Foreign Service in 1959, served as 
deputy chief of mission in 
Kathmandu, 1973-76, and as U.S. 
ambassador to the Central African 
Empire, 1976-78. 


Deputy Secretary’s staff 

The office of Deputy Secretary 
Warren Christopher has announced 
these assignments: John H. Trattner 
as executive assistant to the Deputy 
Secretary and Douglas A. Dworkin, 
Robert L. Deitz and Wendy J. Cham- 
berlin as special assistants. 


Disarmament counselor 


George W. Ashworth, a member 
of the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations since 1972, has 
been appointed counselor of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. He 
held the primary staff responsibilities 
for arms control matters for that 


sr sl 


committee and for the Senate Sub- 
committee on Arms Control, Oceans 
and International Environment. He 
had a background in journalism be- 
fore going to work on Capitol Hill. 


McKee for advisory panel 


President Carter has announced 
his intention to nominate Jean McKee 
of New York as a member of the U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Communication, Cultural and 
Educational Affairs, for a three-year 
term. Ms. McKee was chief of staff to 
Perry B. Duryea, minority leader of 
the New York State Assembly, until 
last December. 


Fisheries appointments 


President Carter has appointed 
four commissioners to the U.S. sec- 
tion of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission. They are 
Elmer E. Rasmuson, a former mayor 
of Anchorage; Robert M. Thorsten- 
son, of Petersburg, Alaska, president 
of Icicle Seafoods, William G. Sale- 
tic, of Seattle, senior vice president of 
Peter Pan Seafoods, and Harry L. 
Rietze, of Juneau, Alaska, director of 
the Alaska region of the National 
Marine Fisheries Service. @ 
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THE EIGHTH FLOOR 


A ‘new look’ for the Diplomatic Reception Rooms 
Cash gifts since December 1977 total $1,135,000 


CORES OF DONORS and len- 

ders of oil paintings, furniture, 
antique silver and other objets d’art 
gathered in the Department on May 
23 to get a preview of the ‘‘new 
look’’ in the Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms—and to hear plans for other 
major architectural improvements on 
the seventh and eighth floors. Guests 
heard Clement E. Conger, chairman 
of the Fine Arts Committee and cur- 
ator of the rooms, report cash gifts 
totaling $1,135,000 since December 
15, 1977; studied dozens of new ac- 
quisitions valued at several million 
dollars; and attended an evening re- 
ception hosted by Secretary and Mrs. 
Vance. Chief Justice Warren E. Bur- 
ger, pinch-hitting for the Secretary, 
who was in Europe, thanked the con- 
tributors for their generosity in mak- 
ing the rooms, as Mr. Vance had 
pointed out earlier, ‘‘some of the 
most beautiful of any Foreign Office 
in the world—ones in which we can 
all take pride.’ 

The ‘‘new look’’ actually is a 
mid-18th century look; the elevator 
lobby, entrance hall and passageway 
have been completely transformed to 
reflect American architectural styles 
found in great colonial homes. The 
three newly-opened areas, like other 
rooms on the eighth floor, were de- 
signed and executed by architect Ed- 
ward Vason Jones of Albany, Ga., as 
a public service. Chief Justice Bur- 
ger, on behalf of the Secretary, pre- 
sented State’s Tribute of Appreciation 
to Mr. Jones, in a surprise ceremony. 

The entrance lobby depicts the 
interiors of some of the mansions 
along the James River in Virginia. It 
does not copy any specific mansion, 
but presents the architectural charac- 
teristics found in these early Ameri- 
can houses. The design was inspired 
by the same 18th-century architectural 
design books that were used by the 
skilled carpenter-builders or self- 
trained architects of the colonial 


Entrance hall, Diplomatic Reception 
Rooms. (Photo by Breger & Associates) 
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Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, left; 
architect Edward Vason Jones and Mrs. 


Jones. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser, Vis- 
ual Services) 
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Entrance hall, showing three newly-opened rooms. 


Elevator lobb 
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period. 

The elevator lobby is marbleized 
and decorated like other known ex- 
amples in Maryland, Virginia and the 
New England states. The floor is laid 
with a blue-gray marble, quarried 
near King of Prussia, Pa. This type of 
marble was used for mantel facings 
and occasionally for floors. 

The first entrance hall after the 
elevator lobby was designed to reflect 
early Virginia examples of the quality 
and richness of American interiors of 
the colonial period. The passageway 
to the long gallery from the entrance 
hall, however, is more ‘‘Philadel- 
phia’’ in feeling—to provide a suita- 
ble architectural transition from the 
entrance hall to the gallery, which 
was modeled after Philadelphia ex- 
amples such as Cliveden and Mount 
Pleasant. 

‘“*We have successfully con- 
cluded the latest, most difficult and 
most expensive architectural im- 
provement to these rooms,’’ Mr. 
Conger told the audience. ‘‘We have 
raised the roof from 7 feet 10 inches, 
to over 13 feet; installed woodwork; 
changed the area from modern to 18th 


century; put in new air conditioning 
ducts over the old ones; and have 


made other improvements.’” Mr. 
Conger announced that the Depart- 
ment’s Fine Arts Committee is 
launching five other major projects, 
for which contributions are being 
sought. They are: 

e Transforming the James Mon- 
roe Reception Room and the James 
Madison Dining Room, and their 
foyer, into rooms depicting the so- 
called American federal period—from 
the time American independence had 
been won to about the beginning of 
the 19th century. Ambassador Shelby 
Cullom Davis, former U.S. envoy to 
Switzerland, and Mrs. Davis had al- 
ready contributed $110,000 toward 
this project. Another $100,000 is 
needed. 

@ Improve the Secretary’s recep- 
tion room, seventh floor, $75,000. 

e Improve the Secretary’s office, 
$100,000. 

e Improve the Deputy Secre- 
tary’s reception room, seventh floor, 
$75,000. 

@ Remove window walls and in- 
stall woodwork, and improve bath- 
rooms, in the men’s lounge and the 
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‘*View of Boston Harbor,’’ by Fitz 
Hugh Lane. 


ladies’ lounge. 

Since 1961, when this ‘‘Ameri- 
cana Project’’ was launched, the Fine 
Arts Committee has helped redesign 
the Gallery, to conform it with the 
period of the John Quincy Adams 
State Drawing Room; redesigned the 
interior and exterior of the south win- 
dow wall of the Adams Room; rede- 
signed the mantel, over-mantel, and 
the entire paneling of the Adams 
Room; changed the Thomas Jefferson 
State Reception Room from a French 
room with dark marble walls into an 
American reception room of the era of 
Mr. Jefferson; and redesigned the en- 
trance hall. The committee also 
helped collect furnishings valued at 
more than $18,500,000. 

Among important gifts and loans 
received since the last public an- 
nouncement in 1977 (which included 
gifts and acquisitions up to December 
15, 1977) are: 

@ Oil painting, *‘ View of Boston 
Harbor,”’’ 1852, by Fitz Hugh Lane, 
1804-65. The work, considered to be 
the best of all the artist’s paintings of 
Boston Harbor, shows clipper ships 
and square riggers flying the Ameri- 
can flag. The Capitol is seen in the 
center background. The work, now on 
view in the Thomas Jefferson Room, 
is the gift of Elizabeth Cheney, of 
Oak Park, Ill. In addition, Miss 
Cheney has loaned the Department 
other objets d’art, including an Amer- 
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James Monroe, by Thomas Sully. 
ican silver porringer by Paul Revere, 
the silversmith and patriot, to be used 
at important official luncheons and 
dinners. 

@ Portrait of James Monroe, by 
Thomas Sully, 1783-1872. Painted 
from life in 1820, it shows Monroe 
with his head turned to the right. He 
is wearing a black coat; one sees only 
the collar and a white stock. The 
work is now on view in the John 
Quincy Adams Room. It is the gift of 
Mrs. Thomas Lyle Williams Jr. of 
Thomasville, Ga. 

@ Oil painting, ‘‘Autumn in the 
Sierras,’’ by Albert Bierstadt, 1830- 
1902. Formerly titled ‘‘The Rocky 
Mountains,’’ it shows a mountainous 
landscape with a stream at the foot of 
the mountains. In the right foreground 
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Marble bust of George Washington, by 
Hiram Powers. (Photo by Helga Photo 
Studio) 


are some barren trees. The work is 
signed by the artist and dated 1873. 
On loan from the city of Plainfield, 
N.J., it is on view in the Secretary’s 
reception hall. 

@ Marble bust of George Wash- 
ington, by Hiram Powers, 1805-73. 
The work shows Washington wearing 
a drape in the Roman style. The bust 
is on a turned marble base; it rests on 
a marble column pedestal. It is in the 
entrance hall to the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms. Mrs. Marie-Louise 
Duncan Jones of Coronado, Calif., is 
the donor. 

@ Glass hurricane globe, which 
belonged to Henry J. Knox. The 
globe has the emblem of the Society 
of the Cincinnati and the initials, in 
script, HIK (or HLK), beneath the 
emblem. It is on loan to the Depart- 
ment from Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
McNeil of Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
and is on display in the Adams Room. 

© Oil portraits of Winthrop Sar- 
gent and his wife, Mary McIntosh 
Williams Sargent, by Gilbert Stuart, 
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Winthrop Sargent, by Gilbert Stuart. 


1755-1828. Mr. Sargent served as 
acting governor of the Northwest 
Territory and governor of the Missis- 
sippi Territory. The oils were loaned 
to the Department by Mrs. Stephen A. 
Wilson and are on view in the 
Thomas Jefferson State Reception 
Room. The Fine Arts Committee is 
seeking a donor. The Stuart portraits 
would then become part of the perma- 
nent collection in the Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms. 

e Pair of Chinese porcelain 
K’ang Hsi cachepots. The circular 
bases and top edges have 19th-century 
ormolu mounts in the Louis XVI 
style. The cachepots, from the former 
collection of Baron Alphonse de 
Rothschild, are the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick P. Rose of New York. 
They are on display in the drawing 
room of the ladies’ lounge. 

® Chippendale desk, Mas- 
sachusetts carved. It has a molded, 
highly-figured mahogany slant; four 
graduated long drawers; and original 
brasses and escutcheons. The desk 
originally belonged to the family of 
Sylvanus Plympton, Woburn, Mass. 
It is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hennage, of Chevy Chase, Md., and 
is on view in the entrance hall. 

® Queen Anne walnut-shell 
carved armchair, made in Philadel- 
phia, circa 1750-60. It is the gift of 
the J.S. Johnson and Barbara P. 
Johnson Fund, New York, and is on 
view in the drawing room of the 
ladies’ lounge. The donors also gave 
a Philadelphia Chippendale carved 


Mary McIntosh Williams Sargent, by 
Gilbert Stuart. 


mahogany armchair, circa 1760-70, 
which is in the Thomas Jefferson 
State Reception Room. 

@ Silver salver, which may have 
been owned by John Adams. The 
back is engraved **A. Hamilton.’’ 
The salver, of the George II period, 
was made by John Robinson, London, 
1746. It is the gift of Mrs. James C. 


Greene, in memory of her husband. 


@ Oil painting, ‘‘View of the 
Capitol,’’ unsigned, circa 1840. In 
the foreground are men and women 
walking, two men on horseback, a 
man pulling a pushcart and two men 
in a carriage. The painting is the gift 
of Mrs. Sally Turner of Plainfield, 
N.J. It is on view in the entrance hall. 


The Department also received 
many gifts and loans of fine furniture 
for the rooms. Among recent acquisi- 
tions are a Philadelphia Chippendale 
gaming table, circa 1770, attributed 
to James Gillingham. It is a gift from 
Dr. and Mrs. Irvin Abell Jr. of Louis- 
ville, Ky. It, too, is in the Adams 
Room. Several gifts came from 
Louise Doyle of Leominster, Mass. 
They include a Hepplewhite secretary 
desk, labeled by E. and J. Sanderson, 
Salem, Mass., 1800, now in the Dep- 
uty Secretary’s reception room, a 
Massachusetts mahogany Chippendale 
blockfront chest of drawers, with 
Chippendale brasses surmounted by 
shaped moulded top, circa 1770-80, 
in the Gallery; and a mahogany Chip- 
pendale corner chair, made in Mas- 
sachusetts, circa 1765, in the Adams 
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Chinese porcelain K’ang Hsi cachepots. 
(Photo by Helga Photo Studio) 


Room. Miss Doyle’s other gifts are 
on view in the Secretary’s office, his 
reception room, the James Madison 
Dining Room, and in the drawing 
room of the ladies’ lounge. All these 
objects were made between 1770 and 
1815. 


The Department also received 
many gifts of Oriental rugs, antique 
silver, dinner services, porcelain, 
vases, clocks and other objets d’art 
from civic-minded citizens, corpora- 
tions and foundations. Scores gave 
cash or securities. Major contributors 
of $10,000, or more, since December 
15, 1977, whose gifts were an- 
nounced at the reception, include 
Mrs. Christopher Devine, New York 
City, $105,000; Mrs. Thomas L. 
Williams, Thomasville, Ga., 
$68,465; two anonymous donors, 
$50,000 each; another anonymous 
donor, $42,031; Claneil Foundation, 
Inc., Philadelphia, two gifts of 
$30,000 each; Mrs. James Stewart 
Hooker, Palm Beach, Fla., $30,000; 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hernstadt, 
New York, $29,790; Louise Doyle, 
Leominster, Mass., $28,801; Evelyn 
A. Jaffe Hall Charitable Trust, New 
York, $25,000; Leidesdorf Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, $25,000; 
Johnson and Johnson Associated In- 
dustries Fund, New Brunswick, N.J., 
$25,000; Elizabeth Cheney, Oak 
Park, Ill., gifts of $20,000 and 
$15,000; Henry S. McNeil, Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa., $19,220; Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Bryan, Greensboro, N.C., 
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Silver salver, by John Robinson, Lon- 
don, 1746. (Photo by Breger & As- 
sociates) 


$18,350; Mrs. Henry W. Breyer, 
Haverford, Pa., $12,000; John Jay 
Hopkins Foundation, Takoma Park, 


Md., $11,500; J. T. Dorrance Jr., 
Gladwyne, Pa., $11,000; anonymous 
donor, $10,000; Mrs. Robert L. 
Clarkson, New York City, $10,000; 
Robert J. Kleberg Jr. and Helen C. 
Kleberg Foundation, San Antonio, 
$10,000; Mr. and Mrs. John Mc 
Shain, Philadelphia, $10,000. In all, 
the Fine Arts Committee received 
$171,696 between December 15 and 
December 31, 1977, and $963,312 in 
1978. 


The committee is now seeking 
$1,800,000 in additional contribu- 
tions to buy some of the objets d’art 
presently on loan to the Department. 
It is also interested in receiving 
‘finest quality’’ American period 
furniture, American paintings, and 
decorative arts—such as original 
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Chippendale corner chair. 1760-70. 


paintings of Thomas Jefferson, John 
Jay, James Monroe, James Madison, 
the Presidents and Secretaries of 
State, and national notables and their 
wives; early American landscapes, 
early city scenes, maritime scenes, 
and Western scenes such as those by 
Frederic Remington and Charles M. 
Russell; historical paintings; ‘‘finest 
quality’’ American Queen Anne and 
Chippendale furniture, particularly 
those made in Newport, R.I.; South- 
ern furniture; American Queen Anne 
or Chippendale tea tables in rectan- 
gular form; and ‘‘finest quality’’ 
Hepplewhite eagle-inlaid or eagle- 
ornamented furniture. The committee 
is especially interested in objets of the 
period 1740-1825. 


In a brochure to prospective 
contributors to the Americana Fund 
for furnishings and architectural im- 
provements to the Diplomatic Recep- 
tion Rooms, Secretary Vance wrote: 
‘It is with great pride that my wife 
and I entertain both foreign and 
American guests in the Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms. We are particularly 
pleased to be able to show our distin- 
guished guests the outstanding exam- 
ples of American furniture, paintings 
and decorative objects which have 
been assembled by the Fine Arts 
Committee through the generosity of 
many public-spirited citizens, foun- 
dations, corporations, and mu- 
seums.”’ 

Mr. Conger, who has headed the 
committee since its establishment, 
said: *‘A visit to these rooms may 
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provide foreigners with one of their 
lasting educational and cultural im- 
pressions of our American way of 
life. The President, Vice President, 
Secretary, and other Cabinet members 
receive and entertain leading figures 
of the world—kings, queens, presi- 
dents, prime ministers, foreign 
ministers, astronauts, financiers, and 
distinguished foreign and American 
officials and citizens from every field. 


ANTIQUES: The $20 


By SUSAN SELIGER 


The following is reprinted, with 
permission, from the June 17 Home- 
Life magazine of the Washington 
Star. The article has been copyrigh- 
ted by the author, a free-lancer. 


T IS LATE IN MAY, the day after 

the State Department has unveiled 
the new entrance hall to the Diploma- 
tic Reception Rooms. Clement Con- 
ger, curator of these rooms and of the 
White House, is leading a tour 
through the marble and mahogany 
splendor of the entrance hall to the 
rest of the rooms filled with 18th and 
19th century American antiques. 

A woman on the tour whispers 
into Conger’s ear, “‘I know where 
there’s a Goddard highboy—and the 
couple who owns it are in their 
nineties.”’ 

Conger’s eyes gleam. Without 
missing a beat as he shepherds his 
flock, he turns to her and beams, ‘‘Oh 
good, you must give me their name 
and address. We must be nice to them 
before they die.”’ 

And Clem Conger will be nice, 
but persuasive. And he’ll probably 
get that highboy. He has earned his 
nickname of ‘‘The Grand Ac- 
quisitor.’’ In 18 years, he has turned 
these State Department rooms into 
one of the finest collections of 
American antiques in the world— 
without using any taxpayers’ money. 
And this $20 million collection is 
open to the public every weekday. 

The nine rooms on the eighth 
floor are used to entertain foreign 
dignitaries and high officials. Each 
room, named after an eminent secre- 
tary of state, is furnished in the period 
of its namesake. The interiors of sev- 
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In fact, more internationally and na- 
tionally prominent people are enter- 
tained here than in any other rooms in 
the United States. Official funds are 
not available for prestige furnishings, 
paintings and decorative objects. 
Forty percent of the Americana col- 
lection is still on loan, and may be 
withdrawn at any time. We need to 
raise, annually, gifts of funds or se- 
curities totaling $250,000 to make 
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million furniture collection 


eral have also been restored architec- 
turally to the style of the period. 

The John Quincy Adams Room, 
for example, at first displayed Chip- 
pendale furniture (common from 
about 1740 to 1785) in a 1960 room 
with floor-to-ceiling glass and steel 
beams. GSA-modern finaliy gave way 
to six 18th century windows, hand- 
carved woodwork and wood paneling 
painted in the then-popular color, 
ashes of rose. 

The State Department (and the 
White House) make all acquisitions 
and architectural improvements with 
money collected from private indi- 
viduals. 

That’s where Conger comes in. 
He knows the top antique dealers in 


payments on objects being purchased 
for the rooms. This is in addition to 
the funds required for future ar- 
chitectural improvements.’’ 
Contributions to the Department 
are tax deductible. Inquiries should be 
directed to Chairman, Fine Arts 
Committee, Room 8213, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 20520, 
(202) 632-0298. 
—BaRNETT B. LESTER 


the nation. He ransacks museum 
basements. That’s where he found the 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of Dolly Madi- 
son which is now—after some 
finagling—on permanent loan from 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia. 

He twists arms. He doesn’t balk 
at cajoling elderly benefactors into 
changing their wills to leave gems to 
the State Department. 

Heirs shudder when they see 
Conger coming. 

Why do people give? 


Mr. Conger in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room. (Photo by Walter J. Booze, Visual 
Services) 





‘*The tax deduction,’’ Conger 
replies with a shrug. Donors can de- 
duct from their taxes whatever they 
bestow, up to 50 percent of their ad- 
justed gross income. 

**Of course, there’s national and 
family pride too,’’ he adds. ‘‘And 
there’s more glamour giving here than 
to a museum. They know the most 
important people in the world will 
come here and see their gifts.”’ 

Some criticize Conger and his 
collection precisely for that reason. It 
is not a museum, and they say these 
pieces ought to be in a more public 
place. 

Conger dismisses this oft-heard 
criticism with a roll of his eyes and a 
wave of his hand. He leans forward 
with a vigor belying his 66 years. 

‘*Not being a museum is our at- 
traction. People can touch the furni- 
ture, sit on it.’’ He estimates that 
60,000 people are entertained in these 
rooms every year; another 40,000 
pass through on tours. 

‘We have to replace the up- 
holstery, and we have to turn the rugs 
every three months. But so what?’’ he 
says cheerfully. ‘‘We’re not a 
museum. We have a good time here.”’ 

For those who want to learn more 
about fine period antiques, there is no 
better way than to be able to touch 
and closely examine them. And there 
are few better places to do that than 
right here at the State Department. 
The furnishings are not only 
beautiful—each comes with a story. 


Painting him into a corner 


In the middle of the John Quincy 
Adams Room, above the mantel, 
hangs an unfinished painting by Ben- 
jamin West called, *‘The Signing of 
the Treaty of Paris’’ (the 1782 peace 
treaty that ended the American Rev- 
olution). 

The painting is half finished be- 
cause not all the treaty signers would 
pose. The Americans were very happy 
to sit for the painting, but the British 
commissioner and secretary, who 


had, after all, just signed away half 


the New World to a pack of rebels, 
found they had a frightful headache. 
Their side of the picture remains 
blank. 

But the story doesn’t end there. 
Conger has his own tale of the paint- 
ing, the more recent history—its ac- 
quisition. 
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Apparently there were two ver- 
sions of this painting. Henry Francis 
Du Pont owned one that hung in his 
museum at Winterthur, Delaware. 
Despite Conger’s pleas, he would 
neither give it, nor loan it, nor let it 
be copied. 

Not deterred by the first refusal, 
Conger tracked down the ownership 
of the second version to an unsus- 
pecting New York publisher, Cass 
Canfield, Sr., head of Harper and 
Row. He asked Canfield to give the 
painting to the State Department. 
Canfield declined. Conger asked if he 
would lend the painting so a copy 
could be made by Virginia artist Gre- 
gory Stapko. Canfield agreed. To his 
surprise, Conger instantly took the 
painting off the library wall, tucked it 
under his arm and flew back to 
Washington—before Canfield could 
think over what he’d done. 

When the copy was made, Can- 
field was invited to an elegant State 
Department dinner to view the re- 
sults. The original was hanging over 
the mantel. The copy was in the 
men’s lounge. 

A few drinks into the cocktail 
hour, Conger recalls, then-Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk steered Canfield 
to the mantel and said for all the as- 
sembled guests to hear, ‘‘Cass, how'd 
you like to take the copy home and 
leave the original here?’’ 

Canfield ‘‘looked like he had 
been struck by lightning,’’ Conger 
laughs, still savoring the memory. 
But Canfield recovered, and he gra- 
ciously agreed. 


Jefferson’s desk 


Some of the furniture in the col- 
lection just belonged to the famous. 
But Thomas Jefferson designed his 
own architectural table, used in his 
Philadelphia apartment while he at- 
tended the Continental Congress. The 
story goes that the Continental Con- 
gress was a pretty noisy place. So it’s 
likely that Jefferson would have 
ducked out and gone back to the quiet 
of his own apartment to do his 
homework: drafting the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Jefferson was forward-looking in 
nearly everything he did. Modern of- 
fice designers now say that people 
stay most alert and efficient if they 
can sit as well as stand while they 
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work. Jefferson’s tabletop lifts up so 
he could do both. 

Former president Richard Nixon 
used the Jefferson desk July 4, 1971 
at the White House (soon after asking 
Conger to begin collecting antiques 
for the executive mansion as he had 
been doing since 1961 for the De- 
partment of State). On this historic 
desk, Nixon signed the 26th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution establishing 
the 18-year-old vote. 

The State Department got the 
desk five years ago for $50,000. 
Conger smiles proudly. ‘‘That was a 
bargain. I got the owner down from 
$150,000.”’ 


Bust on a desk 


Also displayed in the Thomas 
Jefferson Room is a magnificent 
Philadelphia secretary with a hand- 
carved bust serving as the top finial. 
This finial bust depicts John Locke, 
an English philosopher admired in the 
colonies. Only 14 known pieces of 
American furniture feature bust fi- 
nials. (Others are of such luminaries 
as Milton, Shakespeare and Madame 
Pompadour.) The finial alone is a 
work of art. 

The secretary has the original 
glass on top, quite a rare feature since 
glass was more expensive than the 
finest wood and was not often used. 

As if the piece wasn’t historic 
enough, it also has a Revolutionary 
War bullet lodged in the second 
drawer of the bottom section. 


Eaglemania 


And even if you’re not a great 
fan of the American bald eagle, you 
can’t help but be impressed with the 
James Monroe Room. It has the 
largest collection of eagle-decorated 
furniture anywhere. The Great Seal of 
the United States, created first in 
1782, is inlaid on chests, carved on 
finials, etched on brass. The Ameri- 
can Eagle has never had such beauti- 
ful resting spots as on the furniture in 
the State Department. 


The State Department gives three 
tours daily, Monday through Friday. 
But you must call or write several 
weeks in advance to make a reserva- 
tion. Write the Tour Office at the 
State Department, Room 1493, 2201 
C St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20520 
or telephone 632-3241. @ 
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Doctor * 
Dustin /” 
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This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in the 
NEWSLETTER. Whether your are 
serving overseas or at home, you 
are encouraged to get your ques- 
tions answered on these pages. 
Write to the editor, or to Dr. Dus- 
tin directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your 
post will not be identified. 


EUROPE 


During my previous pregnancies my 
doctor fussed about gaining weight 
and smoking. This pregnancy my 
obstetrician seems particularly con- 
cerned about drinking. What do you 
think about her advice? 


Well, when a mother drinks during 
pregnancy, her unborn baby drinks, 
too. So, if you will, your baby is 
being pickled in alcohol as you drink 
during your pregnancy. There is some 
evidence that demonstrates damage to 
children born to mothers who drank 
even as little as two drinks per day. 
Researchers say there are numerous 
unanswered questions about the fetal 
alcohol syndrome which occurs in 
newborns who have abnormalities 
such as growth, weight and cardiac 
deficiencies, lower IQ, and malfunc- 
tions of the brain—including mild to 
moderate mental retardation, poor 
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coordination and irritability in in- 
fancy. How much alcohol is harmful? 
I don’t know. Researchers have not 
been able to establish a safe lower 
limit nor have they been able to pin- 
point how much alcohol is dangerous 
to the unborn child. It seems women 
who are heavy drinkers, but who re- 
duce their alcohol consumption dur- 
ing pregnancy, have babies with 
fewer abnormalities than those who 
continue to drink throughout their 
nine months. I can’t help but agree 
with the recommendation not to drink 
during pregnancy. Based on current 
data your obstetrician has given you 
sound, prudent advice. 


WASHINGTON 


Is it true that Foreign Service offi- 
cers have a shortened life expec- 


tancy, as opposed to Civil Service 
officers? I can’t remember the 
source, but someone told me they 
saw an article about this recently. 


I am unaware of any such article in 
any medical journal—or in any other 
publication for that matter. To my 
knowledge, the supposition is a fal- 
lacy. The Foreign Service Health 
Status Study, conducted by the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 
at Johns Hopkins University, indi- 
cates that mortality rates for employ- 
ees who have resided at overseas 


JAKARTA—Ambassador Edward E. 
Masters, right, presents Meritorious 
Honor Award to Charles A. Robinson, 
medical technologist. With them is Mrs. 
Robinson. 





posts are in aggregate somewhat bet- 
ter than mortality rates for the general 
U.S. public. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


What is exogenous obesity? My doc- 
tor told me that was the only diag- 
nosis he could make, when he did my 
last physical. Does it mean I have a 
glandular problem? The truth is that 
I have gained about 20 pounds dur- 
ing this overseas tour. 


A. 


He used the medical term for over- 
weight—or chubby, husky, heavyset. 
All those words sound better than 
obesity but it all boils down to an in- 
crease in body weight beyond the 
limitation of skeletal and physical re- 
quirements. Once you are overweight 
it is terribly hard to lose weight and 
to keep the weight off. But it can be 
done. I don’t recommend fad diets. 
The secret to weight loss is to change 
your eating habits and to count 
calories. You must count all day, 
every day. It gets to be a chore, but it 
works! 


Q. 


I’m breastfeeding our newborn, and 
we’re about to be transferred to a 
post in Africa where one is supposed 
to take weekly anti-malaria pills. It it 
safe for me to take this drug while 
nursing? Will the protection against 
malaria be passed on to the baby as 
long as I continue nursing, or 
Should the baby also take anti- 
malaria medicine? 


A. 


Where there is risk of contracting 
malaria, it is essential that anti- 
malaria pills such as Aralen (chloro- 
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quine) be taken. The use of this drug 
is considered safe for the breast- 
feeding mother. Only small amounts 
of the drug are transferred to the 
nursing infant—not sufficient to pro- 
tect the infant. It is therefore neces- 
sary to administer chloroquine in 
small recommended amounts to the 
infant. Flavored suspensions such as 
liquid Nivaquine or Malarex are not 
available in the United States but can 
be obtained in Africa. These prepara- 
tions are safe in the recommended 
dosage, based on the infants’ weight, 
but extreme care must be taken to 
avoid overdosage. I must caution you 
to keep malaria suppressants, along 
with other medications, under lock 
and key if you have small children in 
your household. Accidental poisoning 
with Aralen is a major catastrophe! 
Just a few tablets can kill a toddler; 
there is no known antidote. 


DR. DUSTIN’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


This article is reprinted with 
permission from the American A- 
cademy of Pediatrics Immuniza- 
tion Recommendations (HE-13). 


Copyright, American Academy of 


Pediatrics, 1978. 


One in three preschoolers isn’t 
immunized. That means more than 
five million children one to four years 
old are unprotected against either 
polio, measles, mumps, rubella 
(German measles), whooping cough, 
diphtheria or tetanus. Is your child 
one of them? Ask your family doctor 
if your child is up to date on his 
shots. It could save his life. Measles, 
mumps, rubella, polio, whooping 
cough, diphtheria and tetanus are not 
just harmless childhood diseases. All 
of them can cripple or kill. 

All are preventable. In order to 
be completely protected against 
diphtheria, tetanus and whooping 
cough (pertussis) your child needs a 
shot of the combination diphtheria- 
tetanus-pertussis (DTP) vaccine at 
two, four, six, and eighteen months 
and a booster when he goes to school. 
When he gets his DTP shots he should 
also usually get a drop of the oral 
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polio vaccine. 

At 15 months your child should 
have a shot for measles, rubella and 
mumps. This also can be given in one 
combination shot. He should be tested 
for tuberculosis in his first year, and 
when he’s 14 to 16 years make sure 
he gets his tetanus-diphtheria booster 
shot. 

If you don’t have a family physi- 
cian call your local public health de- 
partment. It usually has supplies of 
vaccine and may give shots free. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


How social drinkers 
become alcoholics 
By SIDNEY CoHEN, M.D. 


The following article is reprinted 


from the DRuG ABUSE AND ALCOHOLISM 


NEWSLETTER with permission from the 
Vista Hall Foundation, 7798 Starling 
Dr., San Diego, Calif. 92123. 


The transition from being an 
abstainer to suddenly becoming an al- 
coholic is not the usual course. What 
is much more frequent is that some- 
one who had been drinking moder- 
ately for years will shift the pattern of 
imbibing to one of problem drinking 
or alcoholism. 

Many students of the phenome- 
non separate alcoholism from problem 
drinking. Alcoholism is considered to 
be a physical addiction to alcohol: the 
build-up of tolerance over time, and 
an alcohol withdrawal syndrome var- 
ying from shakiness to D.T’s on sud- 
den reduction or discontinuance of al- 
cohol. A strong desire to continue to 
drink heavily is an associated effect. 
Problem drinking consists of difficul- 
ties in living directly related to over- 
drinking. Marital, job, social or 
health problems are some of the areas 
affected. Addiction may or may not 
coexist. In this Newsletter alcoholism 
refers to both problem drinking and 
alcohol addiction. 

It is most unlikely that an al- 
coholic person deliberately makes a 
decision to become one. Instead, he 
or she slips imperceptibly, without 
conscious intent, into excessive 
drinking styles that culminate in al- 
coholism. This transformation period 
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is important to identify by the indi- 
vidual and by the clinician. 


People in a pre-alcoholic phase 
may be able to correct their drinking 
behavior more readily if they become 
aware of their progression toward de- 
structive alcohol usage patterns. This 
incremental drinking mode probably 
accounts for the majority of al- 
coholics, and the question is: Can an 
early warning system be designed that 
will alert the drinker when he or she 
approaches a hazardous consumption 
level? 

The problem is not a simple one. 
It consists of more than a quantitative 
change in consumption. Some people 
can be impaired by daily amounts of 
alcohol that others seem to consume 
without apparent difficulties. A fatty 
liver or alcoholic hepatitis may de- 
velop in a person whose intake is “‘no 
more than the others in my group.’’ 
In this country many occupational and 
social groups imbibe rather heavily 
and consistently. Some of their mem- 
bers will get into difficulties early. 
Others may go on indefinitely without 
encountering alcohol-related adverse 
effects. 

Usually, an escalation of drink- 
ing practices occurs during periods of 
increased stress. A few extra drinks (a 
drink is equivalent to one and one- 
half ounces of 100 proof whiskey, six 
ounces of wine or 16 ounces of beer; 
they each contain about three-quarters 
ounce of ethanol) are taken to un- 
wind, to forget or to sleep. When the 
stressful period is past, the newly es- 
tablished drinking routine continues. 
Under conditions of further stressful 
episodes, alcohol consumption in- 
creases again. Eventually, a point is 
reached when attempts to cut down or 
stop fail because of early withdrawal 
symptoms like the shakes or insom- 
nia; these require alcohol for relief. 

The pleasures of drinking can 
have an entrapping quality. The mild 
euphoria and social relaxation pro- 
vided by a few drinks produce feel- 
ings of amiable fellowship and good 
cheer. This is an attractive state, very 
attractive to some, but some people 
make the error of assuming that the 
additional ingestion of potable bever- 
ages will serve to increase the fun. 
The memory of the immediate plea- 
sure is of greater importance than the 
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memory of distant bad effects. 

With additional amounts, be- 
cause of the biphasic action of al- 
cohol, the mild and pleasant stimula- 
tion changes to an increasing depres- 
sion and then to a substantial loss of 
control over behavior. This up-then- 
down effect of ethanol on the central 
nervous system also is well known 
when alcohol is used as an anti- 
anxiety agent. Initially, alcohol re- 
duces tension and anxiety. As heavy 
drinking becomes chronic, anxiety 
levels are elevated. It may be that this 
increase in anxiety perpetuates 
drinking in a vain search for relief. 
Using alcohol to evade an unpleasant 
reality, to forget one’s worries, or to 
achieve mastery over life’s stresses 
usually turns out to be a poor effort at 
self-treatment that is compounded by 
the period of intoxication, the post- 
intoxication ineffectiveness and de- 
bility and the pre-intoxication drive to 
escape from the consequences. 

The dilemma is that the socially 
drinking individual has few guidelines 
to indicate that he may be at risk 
when his drinking pattern gradually 
changes. If one stays below two 
drinks a day, and does not save up the 
drinks to go on a binge, impairment 
over the years will not occur (Anstie’s 
Rule). But many people in this culture 
drink more than that and appear to do 
well. At what point do we approach 
our personal danger zone? The answer 
is not entirely in the amount of 
ethanol ingested over time, but in 
how and why one drinks and what the 
effects are. 

We must also remember that 
even two drinks a day are too much 
for some people. There are those who 
are hypersensitive to very small 
amounts of ethanol, reacting with a 
flush, hypertension, tachycardia and 
chest constriction. Then there are the 
pathologic drinkers who become vio- 
lent under the influence of one or two 
glasses. In addition, a long list of 
drugs interact adversely when com- 
bined with alcohol. These range from 
antibiotics, antihypertensives and an- 
ticonvulsants to anticoagulants, 
diuretics, sleeping pills and many 
other groups. Of course people with 
peptic ulcer, pancreatitis or liver ail- 
ments may increase the severity of 
their disorder by exposing themselves 
to alcohol. Diabetics and epileptics 


would be unwise to use alcohol if 
only because of the risk of smelling 
like a drunk during a period of uncon- 
sciousness, let alone the deleterious 
effects of alcohol in such conditions. 

As a rule the shift to dysfunc- 
tional drinking is a gradual one. In 
large doses alcohol is a protoplasmic 
poison, but the dangerous level varies 
for each individual. Furthermore, to 
tell a person who has been regularly 
taking four drinks a day, and who has 
crept up to eight a day that he is at 
risk will predictably accomplish little. 
In fact, anger at being unjustly ac- 
cused, or a complete denial that a 
problem exists, are the usual re- 
sponses. The advice is interpreted as 
nagging and may, in itself, lead to 
additional drinking. It would seem 
more desirable for each person who 
drinks to regularly examine his own 
drinking practices and be willing to 
change them if the suspicion of over- 
drinking is uncovered. 

Self-examination should be a part 
of the drinking person’s routine, and 
every effort should be made to be as 
candid with oneself as possible. 
Examples of questions that could be 
indicative of a pre-alcoholic or an 
early alcoholic situation include: 

1. Do I GET DRUNK WHEN [I IN- 
TENDED TO STAY SOBER? This question 
speaks to early loss of control over 
one’s drinking. The inability to stop, 
once drinking has commenced, is an 
ominous sign. Even an occasional 
loss of control may be a warning sig- 
nal. Some confirmed alcoholics are 
unable to stop drinking after a single 
drink has been consumed. 

2. WHEN THINGS GET ROUGH DO I 
NEED A DRINK OR TWO TO QUIET MY 
NERVES? Using alcohol as a tran- 
quilizer can be precarious because the 
dose is difficult to adjust, and no 
other person is supervising the medi- 
cation. 

3. Do OTHER PEOPLE SAY I’M 
DRINKING TOO MUCH? If the negative 
effects of drinking are evident to 
more than one person, or to a single 
person on a number of occasions, this 
means that one’s behavior is exceed- 
ing the social limits. It would be well 
to listen to such comments, remem- 
bering that most people are usually 
reluctant to talk about the drinking 
troubles of their friends and relatives. 

4. Have I GOTTEN INTO TROUBLE 
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WITH THE LAW, MY FAMILY OR MY BUSI- 
NESS ASSOCIATES IN CONNECTION WITH 
DRINKING? Being arrested for drunk 
driving and drunk and disorderly con- 
duct are not reliable early signs of ex- 
cessive drinking. Only a minority of 
these acts are apprehended, so it is 
unlikely that this was the first such 
offense. Being confronted with dif- 
ficulties at home or at work also tend 
to be the cumulative effect of a long 
series of objectionable behaviors. 

5. Is IT NOT POSSIBLE FOR ME TO STOP 
DRINKING FOR A WEEK OR MORE? Resolv- 
ing to stop and not being able to carry 
it off would indicate a definite 
psychological or physical dependence 
and reflects a serious future outlook. 
Being able to stop is encouraging, but 
does not eliminate the possibility of 
binge or other types of destructive 
drinking. Many alcoholics remain dry 
for long intervals. It is not being able 
to stop that is indictive of a dangerous 
Situation. 

6. Do I SOMETIMES NOT REMEMBER 
WHAT HAPPENED DURING A DRINKING 
EPISODE? Blackouts due to alcohol 
consist of variable periods of amnesia 
for what happened during the drinking 
bout. They are to be differentiated 
from passing out into unconscious- 
ness which is the end state of in- 
toxication. Blackouts, which are 
complete and cover periods of hours 
or more, are definite evidences of al- 
coholism. Passing out is an unfavora- 
ble sign. 

7. HAS A DOCTOR EVER SAID THAT 
MY DRINKING WAS IMPAIRING MY HEALTH? 
Although it is now possible to pick up 
early evidences of harmful drinking, 
by the time a medical examination re- 
veals abnormalties attributable to al- 
cohol, it is clear that continuing to 
drink as previously will further dam- 
age one’s health. Abnormalities of 
amino acid ratios, plasma lipoproteins 
or hepatic enzymes are signals that 
too much ethanol is being ingested for 
the liver to cope with. 

8. Do I TAKE A FEW DRINKS BEFORE 
GOING TO A SOCIAL GATHERING JUST IN 
CASE THERE WON’T BE MUCH TO DRINK? 
Assuring oneself of a sufficient sup- 
ply of alcohol just in case, is evidence 
of an unhealthy preoccupation with 
such beverages and speaks for a need 
to feel ‘‘loaded’’ on social occasions. 

9. AM I IMPATIENT WHILE AWAITING 
MY DRINK TO BE SERVED? The urgency to 
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obtain a drink reflects a craving. 
Gulping drinks is another sign of 
overinvolvement with alcohol. 

10. HAveE I TRIED TO CUT DOWN BUT 
FAILED? As with the ability to stop 
drinking for periods of time, the in- 
ability to cut down is a warning that 
dependence is present or impending. 
Cutting down successfully, but even- 
tually slipping back up is another sign 
of possible future trouble. 

11. Do I HAVE A DRINK IN THE 
MORNING BECAUSE I FEEL QUEASY OR 
HAVE THE SHAKES? The relief obtained 
from a drink after arising is appar- 
ently due to the relief of early, mild 
withdrawal symptoms. Therefore, a 
degree of physical dependence is 
present, and this means future trou- 
bie. 

12. CAN I HOLD MY LIQUOR BETTER 
THAN OTHER PEOPLE? Being able to hold 
one’s liquor is not necessarily an evi- 
dence of manliness or freedom from 
complications of drinking. It may in- 
dicate the development of tolerance 
due to the persistent consumption of 
large quantities. Although social dis- 
abilities may be avoided by holding 
one’s liquor, physical impairment due 
to the amount consumed is inevitable. 

13. HAVE MANY MEMBERS OF MY 
FAMILY BEEN ALCOHOLICS? There seems 
to be a genetic component to some in- 
stances of alcoholism. People whose 
parents or siblings had serious prob- 
lems with alcohol have reason to be 
extra careful of their drinking habits. 
Not only may there be an inherited 
vulnerability, but the early life ex- 
perience of a child of alcoholic par- 


Money quiz 


Q—What’s one way to avoid pay- 
ing federal tax on the interest your U.S. 
savings bonds earn? 

A—Cash bonds in after you’ve 
retired—in the period during which 
your contributions to the retirement 
fund are being returned to you in the 
form of monthly payments. It is likely 
that all of your accrued interest will be 
offset by tax exemptions and deduc- 
tions. 

Q—You can have only one name 
put on the U.S. savings bonds you pur- 
chase. True or false? 

A—False. Bonds may be issued in 
one name, in the name of two persons 
as coowners or in the name of one per- 
son with a second person as benefi- 
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ents may pre-dispose to seeking out 
consciousness changing drugs or al- 
cohol in later life. 

The 13 indicators mentioned 
above are early or somewhat ad- 
vanced signs of alcoholism. They 
should be assessed seriously by the 
individual concerned or by the health 
professional who is evaluating him. 
The recognition that a threat to one’s 
future exists is a first step. The sec- 
ond step is taking realistic action on 
the basis of the threat. The third step 
is sustaining the new behavior. These 
steps are the critical blocks in altering 
the course of destructive drinking: 
refusal to accept the information, re- 
fusal to do anything about it, and re- 
fusal to maintain a corrective course 
of action once it is initiated. 


SUMMARY 


We have abut 10 million in this 
country ... The human burden of 
these people to themselves, their 
families and the rest of the population 
is immense. Primary prevention, the 
education of those not involved in the 
disorder, will be the eventual solu- 
tion, but it is a distant goal. It is in 
secondary prevention, the redirection 
of those threatened with alcoholism, 
that will lead to more immediate re- 
sults. Meanwhile, tertiary prevention, 
the rehabilitation of the 10 million 
who can be considered alcoholics, 
must also be carried out as effectively 
as possible. Alcoholism is the most 
important drug problem of all from a 
public health, or any other, point of 
view.m 


ciary. 

Q—ls there a penalty for cashing 
in your U.S. savings bonds before they 
reach maturity? 

A—No. You'd get back every 
penny you invested—plus interest. 

Q—What’s the smallest amount 
you can invest in U.S. savings bonds 
biweekly through the payroll savings 
plan? 

A—$3.75. 

Q—You can collect as much inter- 
est from a bank savings account as 
from U.S. savings bonds. True or 
false? 

A—False. And there’s another ad- 
vantage to buying bonds—you’re less 
tempted to cash a bond than to “raid” a 
savings account. 
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13 State employees are 
Executive Seminar grads 


Thirteen Department employees 
were among the 27 graduates of the 
21st Executive Seminar in National 
and International Affairs, at cere- 
monies in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room, June 21. Under Secretary 
David D. Newsom was the speaker. 
Others on the program included Am- 
bassador James J. Blake, coordinator 
of the seminar, and Richard St. F. 
Post, former director of East African 
atfairs in the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs, the class president. 

The State members of the class, 
completing the 10-month course 
sponsored by the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, were George R. Andrews, 
Robert J. Bushnell, Harry A. Cahill, 
John W. DeWitt, Robert W. Drexler, 
Martin C. Forrester, Martin G. Hef- 
lin, Martin Packman, Mr. St. F. Post, 
Lawrence R. Raicht, John D. Ren- 
dahl, John H. Rouse Jr., and Walter 
B. Smith II. 


Cash awards for cost- 
Saving suggestions 


More than $318 million was 
saved by cost-saving suggestions, 
inventions, and other achievements 
of federal employees during the 
past year. Cash awards for ideas 
and accomplishments totaled 
$28,889,567. More than 42,000 
employee suggestions were 
adopted by management. 

President Carter sends letters 
of commendation to civilian and 
military personnel who make sig- 
nificant contributions in improving 
Government operations and serv- 
ices. Each year, the President also 
personally selects 10 of the most 
outstanding contributions to re- 
ceive Presidential Management 
Improvement Awards, which are 
presented at a White House cere- 
mony. During the first year of this 
program, the President sent letters 
to more than 1,300 individuals for 
contributions which saved $210 
million. 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 

General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 

Budget and Financial Management 


Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Special Consular Services 

Consular Employees Professional Seminar 


Economic and commerical training 
Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 
Political Economy Training Program 


Equal employment opportunity 

EEO and the Department of 
State Employee 

Executive EEO Seminar 





Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Executive-Congressional Relations 

Seminar on Terrorism 


International Conference Preparation 
Seminar 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 


Executive development 

Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 

Supervisory Studies (off-site) 

Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 


Communication skills 
Public Speaking 
Reading Development Skills 





Clerical skills 
Basic Office Skills and Techniques 
Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 
Dictation and Transcription 
Workshop 
“How to Communicate by Letter 
and Memo,” for Secretaries 
Human Relations and Secretarial Office 
Procedures 
Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 
Beginning Stenography 


Aug. Sept. 


13 4,24 


Oct. 


15 
15 


Continuous enrollment 

Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


a 4 


24 
10 
5,17 


13 


13 
6 


To be announced 


— 24 


Weekly, as applicants 


warrant 


As applicants warrant 


=~ 11 


18 


10 


7 
11 


8,22 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
12 months 
3 weeks 


3 days 
16 weeks 


1 day 
1 day 


2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


1 day 
4 days 


5 days 
5 days 





5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


24 hours 


4 weeks 


12 


20 hours 
35 hours 


4 hours 

60 hours 
60 hours 
20 hours 


3 hours 
60 hours 


—(Continued on next page) 
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Program 


Intermediate Stenography 
Advanced Stenography 
Intermediate Typewriting 
English and Communication Skills 
Workshop in the Preparation 

of Travel Vouchers 


Courses for professional managers 

The Art of Dictation Workshop 

Effective Oral Communication for Managers 
Effective Writing for Managers _ 


Area studies and language training 


Length of course 


60 hours 
60 hours 
60 hours 
30 hours 


2 hours 
3 hours 


12 hours 
16 hours 





Area studies 

Africa, Sub Sahara 13 10 
Western Europe 13 — 
East Asia 13 — 
Eastern Europe and USSR 13 10 
Latin America 13 10 
Near East and North Africa 13 10 
South Asia 13 -- 
Southeast Asia 13 10 


onnDnDnoooo 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 





Western European languages 

Danish 27 
Dutch 27 
French 27 
German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 





Other languages 
Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Modern Standard) (in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (Western) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taiwan) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Finnish 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 
Korean 

Lao 

Pilipino 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Tagalog (see Pilipino) 
Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 
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24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/47 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
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Supervisory studies 


A supervisory studies seminar, 
coordinated by the Foreign Service 
Institute, will be held August 5-10 at 
Harper’s Ferry Training Center. Open 
to all supervisory employees, it is de- 
signed to develop communication and 
evaluation skills and a better under- 
standing of human motivation. Appli- 
cation deadline is July 20. @ 


Answers to quiz 


a (See Page 21) 


. Jane Addams was a founder of 
Hull House in Chicago, a set- 
tlement house whose purpose 
was to help the poor to rise in 
the economic and social sys- 
tem. Hull House later served 
as a center for social reform. 

. Susan B. Anthony was a 
champion of women’s suf- 
frage. 

. Clara Barton organized the 
American Red Cross. 

4. Amelia J. Bloomer agitated for 
women’s rights—especially 
the right to wear sensible 
clothing. 

. Dorothea L. Dix (not to be 
confused with Dorothy Dix of 
social usage fame) was a 
champion of specialized treat- 
ment for the mentally ill. 

. Amelia Earhart was one of the 
first women to fly airplanes. 

. Julia Ward Howe was a social 
reformer, and the author of 
‘*The Battle Hymm of the Re- 
public.’ 

. Margaret Sanger was the most 
outstanding champion of birth 
control and family planning. 

. Harriet Beecher Stowe was a 
humanitarian and author whose 
magazine serial ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’’ sold 300,000 copies in 
book form in one year, was 
made into a play, and helped to 
crystalize opinion about the 
evils of slavery. 

. Harriet Tubman was born a 
slave, escaped in 1849 and be- 
came a ‘‘conductor’’ on the 
Underground Railroad, leading 
a total of 300 slaves to free- 
dom. During the Civil War she 
served as a spy for the Union 
forces. 
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Our boys staff the ‘embassy’ while 
the military fight the ‘war’ 


By EDWARD T. LONG AND Davip E. L’ HEUREUX 


In the account that follows, Mr. Long was the ‘‘ambassador’’ 
L’ Heureux served as ‘‘deputy chief of mission. 


TELEGRAM 


”” 


Foreign Service of the 
United States of America 


OUTGOING  $ AMEMBASSY BLUE 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Charge: 


E.O. 12065 : N/A 

TAGS : MOPS PEPR 
SUBJECT 
ACTION 


UNCLAS BLUE 


Personal for General from Ambassador 


Classification 


Control: 


Date: 


: President's Cattle Ranch 


: Commander US Forces Blue 


1. During a friendly two hour tour d'horizon this morming the 
President of Country Blue reminded me that he personally owns 
a large cattle ranch which might be in the line of battle during 


the recapture of his country by US Forces. 


While he appreciates 


the need for complete freedom of action by our troops, he would 


welcome anything 


we can do to spare his ranch, which has been used 


as a demonstration finca for Blue agricultural extension assistance 


by AID agents, from battle damage. 


2. While I recognize the important thing is to win the war, I would 
hope his ranch could be spared from combat since we will have to 
work closely with the President in the post-war period and the 
ranch is his only tangible real estate asset. 


AND SO BEGAN ‘‘U.S. Em- 
bassy Blue’’ participation recently in 
CINCLANT’s (commander-in-chief, 
Atlantic) 17th annual joint military 
training exercise, dubbed ‘‘Solid 
Shield °79.’’ Representing the De- 
partment during these two weeks were 
three Foreign Service officers—the 
authors, and Robert A. Brand as the 
political adviser to the commander of 
U.S. Forces in ‘‘Blue.’’ This is the 
largest annual training exercise held 
on the east coast, and this year more 
than 30,000 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines took part. 

None of us from the State De- 
partment was a stranger to the mili- 
tary, or to combat. Mr. Brand was a 
wartime infantry officer in Europe; 
Mr. Long was an officer on a de- 
stroyer escort in the Pacific in World 
War II; Mr. L’Heureux, as a young- 
ster, was evacuated from Belgium in 
1940 with his Foreign Service family 
(minus his father, who remained at 
his post for 19 months) just in front of 
the advancing Axis troops. All three 
of us had also attended one of the 
military colleges for an academic 
year. 

In recent years, in order to add 
realism to the exercise, the military 
have asked the Department to help by 
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establishing an embassy, staffed at 
the top level with Foreign Service of- 
ficers, and by assigning an adviser to 
the senior military commander. 
Through this participation, the top- 
level military authorities intend that 
realistic diplomatic-political- 
economic-intelligence play be intro- 
duced into the exercise. 


Mr. L’Heureux 


This year the exercise scenario 
involved a beleaguered nation which 
invoked its military assistance pact 
with the United States. After approval 
by U.S. civilian authorities, military 
forces from the United States were 
moved into ‘‘Blue’’ to help. While a 
great deal of the action took place as a 
paper simulation, actual exercises 
(paratroop drops, combat-engineer 
operations, creation of emergency 
port facilities, etc.) were also carried 
off. 


In addition to us, the embassy 
staff consisted of a public affairs 
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officer (career ICA officer Roy W. 
Johnson), a defense attach9e (from 
the Army reserve), and regular and 
reserve Army and Navy officers and 
enlisted personnel who rounded out 
the staff. 

While the carefully planned mil- 
itary scenario was in a sense self- 
executing, and took into account hun- 
dreds of probable diplomatic actions, 
the embassy inserted dozens of 
‘*free-play’’ events into the exercise 
in an attempt to stimulate reactions to 
unanticipated—but realistic— 
happenings. These included such 
things as: reports of alleged violations 
of human rights by U.S. forces; the 
necessity to spare a particular bridge 
on the bombing target list due to its 
urgent need in the economic restora- 
tion phase; a guerrilla incident which 
might have involved commitment of 
combat troops for a rescue effort, 
thereby possibly delaying U.S. troops 
from breaking out of their fixed posi- 
tion; problems with fuel shortages and 
use of private tankers; planning for 
reconstruction of ‘‘Blue’’ forces after 
hostilities have ceased; civil affairs 
problems in various parts of the 
country; political and economic 
ramifications of mining port and har- 
bor areas; and negotiations through 
third and fourth parties for cessation 
of hostilities and establishment of 
peace. 

Each year a number of partici- 
pants come from the reserves, who 
are putting in their two weeks of an- 
nual service. One reserve outfit, a 
psychological operations unit from 
Virginia, was particularly effective. It 
developed a fine selection of pam- 
phlets, radio and videotapes for use in 
**Blue.’’ The videotapes were very 
professional, and included several 
well-developed interviews with the 
president of “‘Blue.’’ The series was 
so well done that the unit was asked 
to do one last tape in which the presi- 
dent (acted by a reservist) was to 
thank the United States for liberating 
his country. When the time came to 
make the tape, the president, who had 
done so well with his accent and per- 
formance, could not be found. His 
two weeks of reserve duty were up; he 
had packed up and gone home. 

But we of the Foreign Service, to 
the contrary, stuck it out until the 
‘‘war’’ was won! 
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American 
diplomacy 
1779 


By JAN K. HERMAN 


JuLY 1779 
‘“*MaApD ANTHONY’’ 


July is a month of widely-scattered but related 
events. In the Caribbean, the French fleet conquers the 
island of Granada. An unfortunate victim of that action 
is the head of Rodrigue Hortalez & Co. 

As the war has progressed, Beaumarchais, the 
French playwright-entrepreneur, has continued to do 
business with America, but at a loss. He now operates a 
fleet of a dozen ships, and in his own version of the 
highly successful triangular trade, his vessels deliver 
arms and supplies to American ports, take on valuable 
cargoes of sugar in the Caribbean, and return to France 
for quick sales at high profits. His latest cruise ironi- 
cally coincides with D’Estaing’s Granada expedition. 
The French admiral commandeers Beaumarchais’ 
heavily-armed flagship and in the ensuing battle, the 
Fier Rodrigue is badly riddled by cannon fire. 

From Long Island’s north shore, British raiders 
launch a series of devastating attacks on Connecticut’s 
southern coast. They plunder New Haven on the Sth. 
Six days later Norwalk and East Haven suffer the same 
fate and Fairfield is burned to the ground. 

Another one of those recurring glooms settles over 
the young nation. The British, as usual, seem able to 
call the shots in this war; the Americans are too weak to 
respond. On the 16th, James Lovell, writing on behalf 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, writes Franklin 
about the increasing anger and frustration: ‘‘Will no one 
under a commission from these United States retaliate 
on the coast of England for the burning of our beautiful 
Fairfield?’’ As Lovell sees it, the instrument for that 
retaliation could be a single American privateer well- 
directed against a British coastal town or two. 

Meanwhile, plans continue in France for the ulti- 
mate retaliation—the invasion of Britain. The Marquis 
de Lafayette waits in Le Havre as a member of the inva- 
sion force. Back home since January, the 22-year-old 
veteran of the American rebellion is an American gen- 
eral and now a colonel in the French cavalry. With the 
impatience of youth, he writes to Vergennes on the first 
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of the month. ‘‘I can be calm only on the English Shore, 
and we are not there yet.’” By mid-month, the young 
nobleman grows restive. As the British defenses grow 
stronger with each passing day, the likelihood of a suc- 
cessful landing seems more and more remote. 

Lafayette becomes bored and occupies himself by 
drafting a series of bold military strategies which he 
transmits to Vergennes. In a 15-page letter, he proposes 
to lead a contingent of 4,300 men to Nova Scotia. Al- 
though the French conquest of their former colony is 
regarded suspiciously by the Congress, Lafayette tries to 
convince his superior that American opposition can be 
overcome. ‘‘I cannot deny that the Americans are 
somewhat difficult to deal with . . . but I would pledge 
my life that all difficulties would be avoided, and that 
our troops would be cordially received.’’ Having spoken 
his mind, Lafayette awaits Vergennes’ reply and the 
outcome of the Channel expedition. 

Back in the Hudson Valley, the British suddenly 
pay dearly for their recent activities. On the night of the 
15th, Brig. General Anthony Wayne’s corps of 1,200 
men approaches the British-held fortification at Stony 
Point, on the Hudson’s western bank. Wayne, a man of 
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medium height with dark penetrating eyes, has earned 
his nickname ‘‘Mad Anthony’’ by his brave but often 
impulsive behavior. His orders this night are simple yet 
stern: ‘‘. . . if any soldier presume to take his musket 
from his shoulder, attempt to fire, or begin the battle 
until ordered . . . he shall be instantly put to death by 
the officer next [to] him.’’ 

Wayne leads the final bayonet charge himself, and 
the British are both surprised and overwhelmed. When 
the brief fight is over, 63 redcoats are dead and 500 are 
prisoners. General Washington wastes no time in re- 
porting to the Congress: ‘‘I have the pleasure to transmit 

. the enclosed copy of a letter from Brig. Genl. 
Wayne which this moment came to hand. I congratulate 
Congress upon our success.”’ 

Like the Commander in Chief’s own victory at 
Trenton on Christmas two-and-a-half years ago, Stony 
Point comes at a most opportune time. @ 





OUR PEOPLE AT 
THE EMBASSY 
IN PARIS 


What’s it like to be an American 
in Paris? Well, you get a lot to do and 
a lot to see and you get to be in pic- 
tures, as in these which were taken by 
ICA photographer Andre Chaptel. 
Here is the latest in a NEWSLETTER 
series on U.S. overseas posts. The 
editors welcome queries from embas- 
sies, consulates and other missions 
that wish to be included. 


Ambassador Arthur A. Hartman and 
Gysgt. Thomas G. Nunnally at ceremony 
honoring the embassy Marines. On am- 
bassador’s right is deputy chief of mis- 
sion Samuel Gammon, now ambassador 
to Mauritius. 


Bry hem 


ICA’s Margaret Converse taking a coffee 
break at the Cafe de Flore, in front of 
the church of St. Germain des Pres. 


Deputy public affairs officer Howard 
Simpson (with cap and sunglasses) and 
his wife, Mary Alice (in front of him), at 
one of the Paris street markets. 





Agricultural attache Wayne Sharp, 
right, presides at staff meeting. Others, 
from left, are Norval Francis, Patrick 
Laurent, Lynn Abbot and Xavier Rouil- 
lard. 
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Assistant naval attache Philip C. Mik- 
kelson’s morning jog takes him across 
the Place de la Concorde. 





EMBASSY PARIS 


Assistant financial attache Bob Gelbard 
and assistant commercial attache Caro- 
lyn Ervin at the Jeu de Paume Museum, 
admiring Degas’ horses. 


Political officer Nick Murphy. 


Debbie Sullivan of the Financial Section. 
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Consular officer Conrad Drescher (in 
beret) discusses a selection for dinner 
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EMBASSY PARIS 


General services officer Giovanni 
Palazzolo and his wife, Mary, left, of the 
U.S. delegation to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, at the Boulogne Tennis Courts 
with friends from the Australian em- 
bassy. 


New York artist Claudia Demonte, left, 
prepares an exhibit with Francis Switt, 
director of the American Cultural Cen- 
ter. 


Chantal Burns, left, and Jackie Cahill 
working on a guest list in the ambas- 
sador’s office. 
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EMBASSY PARIS 


Commercial attache Adrian Basora, 
Torben Hardenger, left, has just served right, and ICA’s Violetta Castillo-Trivino 
embassy chauffeur Michel Peaquin (off working out at the Tour Montparnasse 
duty!) a cold beer in the lounge. squash court. @ 
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EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


EEO report to Vance: 
Mid-level program is 
lagging; only 8 hired 


The mid-level hiring program for 
women and minorities is falling con- 
siderably short of its goal, Secretary 
Vance was told as he met June 11 
with his Executive Level Task Force 
on Affirmative Action. Against a goal 
of 33, only eight persons have been 
hired so far in 1979. 

Replying to a question from Mr. 
Vance, John Burroughs, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for equal employ- 
ment opportunity, said that shifting 
recruitment for the program from his 
office to the Bureau of Personnel had 
temporarily slowed recruiting efforts. 
He added that, in his opinion, exist- 
ing procedures for reviewing and 
examining qualifications of candi- 
dates do not satisfactorily assess their 
potential and, consequently, the 
standards used to judge qualifications 
are being reviewed. 

Ambassador Harry G. Barnes 
Jr., director general and director of 
personnel, said draining of the mid- 
level ‘‘pipeline’’ in order to achieve 
the relatively large number of entrants 
last year had contributed to the cur- 
rent shortfall. He added that delays in 
security clearances have been re- 
duced, and that resumption of full re- 
cruiting efforts was now evident from 
the number of applicants. Glenn 
Mabray of the Bureau of Personnel 
suggested to the Secretary that the 
payoff from current efforts would 
come in 1980, rather than this year. 

After hearing from a number of 
other members of the task force, the 
Secretary asked to be given monthly 
reports of what is being done in this 
area. 


Other figures presented to Mr. 
Vance showed that the percentage of 
female Foreign Service officers rose 
from 5.6 in 1967 to 10.1 last year; 
that the intake for the junior officer 
program is approaching its target fig- 
ure of 43; that the goal of 15 upward 
mobility positions for this fiscal year 
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is close to achievement; and that 83 of 
the 161 minority officers now in the 
Foreign Service had entered through 
the affirmative action programs. Mr. 
Vance noted with satisfaction the 
large increase between 1975 and 1978 
in minority persons serving as 
Foreign Service Reserve officers. 


Women now welcome 
at American Clubs 
in Madrid, Rome 


Mr. Todman Mr. Holmes 


The American Clubs in Madrid 
and Rome have voted to admit women 
as members as a result of efforts by 
embassy officials to end the long- 
standing discrimination against 
females. In Madrid, after months of 
negotiation and encouragement failed 
to bring any change, Ambassador 
Terence Todman in mid-March in- 
structed embassy staff members not to 
participate in or offer any official 
support to the club there. Six weeks 
later, members of the club voted to 
admit women to membership. In 
Rome, earlier, the club eliminated its 
restriction against women after nearly 
a year of hard work by embassy offi- 
cials, especially H. Allen Holmes, 
deputy chief of mission. The action in 
both embassies was in accord with 
presidential directives restricting par- 
ticipation by federal officials in con- 
ferences or meetings segregated by 
race, sex, religion or national origin. 
It came after similar actions were 
taken in Hamburg by John A. Brogan 
and Charles A. Kiselyak, consuls 
general (NEWSLETTER, July 1978), and 
in Montevideo by James R. Cheek, 
deputy chief of mission (NEWSLETTER, 
August-September 1978). 


Vance sends message 
on status of women 


Secretary Vance sent this mes- 
sage to all overseas posts on May 31: 

‘*A key objective of U.S. foreign 
policy is to advance worldwide the 
status and conditions of women. I be- 
lieve that special attention should be 
given this issue as we approach the 
mid-way point in the United Nations 
Decade for Women, and the Interna- 
tional Year of the Child, and as we 
prepare for the second Women’s 
World Conference, scheduled to be 
held in Copenhagen in July 1980. 

‘*Despite the many commendable 
instruments and resolutions on this 
subject, agreed to by virtually all na- 
tions, and despite some encouraging 
developments in recent years, the fact 
remains that progress has been too 
slow. Women continue often to be 
victimized, their interests and view- 
points overlooked, their educational 
and job opportunities limited. Physi- 
cal abuse of women persists to a 
shocking degree. 

‘‘Mindful of the vital contribu- 
tion which women can make to na- 
tional development, the Congress in 
1973 adopted the ‘Percy Amendment’ 
to the Foreign Assistance Act, which 
requires that our aid programs en- 
courage and promote the participation 
of women in the national economies 
of developing countries. Yet, the 
world community, to a distressing de- 
gree, continues to be deprived of the 
full participation and talents of that 
most-overlooked asset of nations: 
Women. Meanwhile, urbanization 
and new technologies seem to create 


more problems for women than for 
Pe. ka 


“I believe that you and your 
staffs can make a significant contri- 
bution through finding appropriate, 
diplomatic ways of encouraging host 
countries to be more attentive to this 
problem. You are in the best position 
to judge how best this can be done, 
bearing in mind the laws, regulations, 
attitudes, and circumstances of the 
countries where you are assigned.’ 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
CONFERENCES 
AT STATE 


More than 2,000 persons from all 
sections of the United States recently 
attended national foreign policy con- 
ferences in the Department. The 
meetings were organized by the Na- 
tional Capital Division, Office of 
Public Programs, Bureau of Public 
Affairs. They brought together young 
political activists, senior business 
executives, citizens interested in in- 
ternational trade, and leaders in 
higher education. (Photos by Robert 
E. Kaiser, David M. Humphrey and 
Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 


Anne Wexler, assistant to the President, 
at youth conference. 


Ambassador Alonzo L. McDonald, dep- 
uty special trade representative in 
Executive Office of the President. 


Director George M. Seignious Il, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, at 
the business conference. 
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White House press secretary Jody Pow- 
ell addresses young political leaders. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aber, George D., San’a 

Abston, O. Gene, Office of Inspector 
General 

Antokol, Joyce Wilsie, Caracas 

Axelrod, Philip, Classification and De- 
classification Center, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Bell, Mattie Michele, Manila 

Benenson, John R., Athens 

Benson, Catherine V., Panama 

Black, J. Cofer, Lusaka 

Blodgett, John Q., Classification and De- 
classification Center, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Brubaker, Howard S., Lima 

Burns, Ronald J., Karachi 

Carlisle, Edwin Richard, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Carson, Elaine, Lusaka 

Carter, Sonia, Guayaquil 

Cheshes, Melyn, Medical Services 

Christensen, Ward Lee, Office of Refu- 
gee and Migration Affairs 
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BUENOS AIRES—Normand Lizotte, 
deputy director of the Department’s 
Allowances Staff, wears flak jacket and 
carries helmet as he arrives to discuss 
cost-of-living and post allowances with 
wives of embassy personnel. (Inflation 
rate here was 170% in the last 12 
months—highest in the world.) From 
left are Eva Kelly, Susan O’Mara, Irene 
Monioudis, Martha Diaz-Rodriguez, 
Joanne Metzner, Ruth Amott and Laura 
Shapiro. 


Cloninger, Jack M., Quito 

Clower, Elizabeth A., Manila 

Colson, Daniel J., London 

Cook Jr., Edwin L., Hong Kong 

Coverdale, Craig G., Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Coviello, Cheryl, Warsaw 

Craft, Carol A., Maseru 

De Fazio, Michael F., Rangoon 

Dennis, John M., Classification and De- 
classification Center, Bureau of Admin- 


istration 

Derrick, Steven M., Kabul 

Detrani, Joseph R., Rangoon 

Dettor, David H., Tokyo 

Dolan, Patricia A., Kingston 

Eckman, Vicki C., San'a 

Finch, Richard W., Classification and 
Declassification Center, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Fleck, Benjamin A., Classification and 
Declassification Center, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Frear, Sharon Joy, Nouakchott 

Gaffney, Elizabeth H., Medical Services 

Gardner Jr., J. Warren, Office of Inspec- 
tor General 

Gregory Jr., Clarence E., Khartoum 

Griffin, David, Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Helfrich, Gerard F., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Henderson, Stephens V., Manila 

Hirschfeld, Thomas J., Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reduction talks, Vienna 
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Hoptiak, Elaine, Bangkok 

House, Edward E., Istanbul 

Hudson, Larry D., Cairo 

Johnson, Sterling, Junior Officer Corps 

Johnson, Thuriow R., Manila 

Kenyon, Kyle G., Bonn 

Lawrence, Malcolm, Classification and 
Declassification Center, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Lebarron, James E., Athens 

Mack, Kenneth Wesley, Monrovia 

Marino, Vincent J., Lagos 

Matthews, Dennis M., Athens 

McGreevy, Michael J., Copenhagen 

McKeeby, Patrick R., Lusaka 

Mellor, John E., Classification and De- 
classification Center, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Metzger, Rebecca D., Addis Ababa 

Meyer, Jacqueline L., Buenos Aires 

Moore, C. Robert, Classification and De- 
classification Center, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Morin, Laurent E., Classification and De- 
classification Center, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 


Navarre, J. Warren, Montevideo 

Neidle, Alan F., Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Nicholson, Norman N., Khartoum 

Onder, Burt A., Rabat 

Osborne, Leutrell M.,; Manila 
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Page, Brian G., Bangkok 

Painter, Wayne V., Monrovia 

Para, Richard, Kuwait 

Pease, Charles R., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Perkinson Ill, Lawrence W., Monrovia 

Reardon, Randall P.R., Monrovia 

Ricard Jr., Percy, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion 

Roberts, Edison B., Manila 

Rollins, Arthur J., Lagos 

Rupp, James A., London 

Schmitt, Monica J., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Schulz, Herbert W., Office of Inspector 
General 

Schwartz, Karen Ann, San Salvador 

Sisk, Sabine, Guatemala 

Slutz Jr., Robert F., Classification and 
Declassification Center, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Smith Ill, Martin W., Junior Officer Corps 

Sprague, David O., Athens 

Stover, John J., Mogadiscio 
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KARACHI, Pakistan — Staff members 
smile for photographer M.A.S. Temuri. 
Left to right: Chuck Heise, building 
services specialist; Sam Case, adminis- 
trative officer; and Joanne Thompson, 
general services officer. 
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Switzer, Stephanie A., Khartoum 

Trevino, Conception, San Salvador 

Underhill Jr., Francis T., Classification 
and Declassification Center, Bureau of 
Administration 

Vinson, Gary L., Vienna 

Visner, Samuel S., Kinshasa 

Voorhies, Frank M., Islamabad 

Wegner, Pamela M., Manila 

Williams, Marie Grimes, Kingston 


TRANSFERS 


Abington Jr., Edward Gordon, Tunis to 
Damascus 

Altman, David R., Office of Communica- 
tions to Georgetown 

Arroyo, David S., La Paz to Bogota 

Bale Jr., Harvey Edgar, Geneva to Office 
of International Conferences 

Barkell, William Howard, Manila to 
Tegucigalpa 

Barry, Catherine, Mexico to Operations 
Center 

Benedict, Gary D., Liberia to Office of 
Communications 
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Boehm, Richard W., Bureau of Personnel 
to Kathmandu 

Boulanger, John P., Amman to Geneva 

Boyd, Theodore E., Warsaw to Brussels 

Brennan, Joyce, Abidjan to U.S. Mission 
to UN 
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PERSONNEL: FOREIGN SERVICE 


BANGKOK—Deputy chief of mission 
Burton Levin, second from right, pres- 
ents awards to, left, James Morden 
(25-year length-of-service), Shirley 
Hampton (meritorious step increase), 
Payom Komolvasri (20-year safe-driving 
award). 


Brooks, Ruth L., Nigeria to Consular Af- 
fairs, Citizen’s Emergency Center 

Burchyns, Stephen Paul, Brussels to 
Rabat 

Butler, James L., Istanbul to Havana 

Cantwell, John A., Canada to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Castor, Margaret Ann, Lubumbashi to 
Geneva 

Chamberlain, June, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs to Brasilia 

Chornyak, John P., Abidjan to Dakar 

Cohen, Judy Wynne, Junior Officer 
Corps to Lima 

Combs, George R., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Cooper, John M., Seoul to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Cronin, Ellen C., Karachi to Suva 

Dalrymple, Myra F., Cairo to Mexico 

De Pierre-Hollowell, Daria, East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to Naples 

Declercq, Wilfred F., U.S. Sinai Field 


SAPPORO, Japan—Principal officer 
Donald B. Westmore, right, presents 
Meritorious Honor Award to adminis- 
trative assistant Hironobu Sasaki for his 
service during the construction and move 
into the new U.S. consulate here. 
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Mission to Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 
Donegan, Patsy Lee, Taipei to Tokyo 
Doucet, Henry L., Amman to Tunis 
Drost, Richard J., Bogota to Nairobi 
Farley, Thomas M., Nigeria to Helsinki 
Fenner, Billy A., Office of Communica- 
tions to New Delhi 


Fiorane, James I|., Communications 
Center to The Hague 

Fisher, Luis A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Rangoon 

Fitzsimmons, Zane R., Asuncion to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Fitzsimons, Catherine E., Sweden to 
Canberra 

Flaherty, James M., Rabat to Tripoli 

Flowers, Clifton W., Vientiane to Bonn 

Furey Jr., Thomas Patrick, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences to Berlin 

Garon, John Charles, Bureau of Person- 
nel to Rabat 

Gebert, Karla Ann, San Salvador to 
Frankfurt 

Gencalp, Hortencia F., Tehran to Bonn 

Giacobbi, Natale John, Tehran to Rome 

Goldsmith, Sydney, Special Domestic 
Assignment Program to Caracas 

Goldstein, George L., Iran to Office of 
Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Grace, Linda Ann, Mexico to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Graef, P. Lance, Geneva to Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Graham, Esther R., Kabul to Beijing 

Grip, Carl J., Geneva to International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

Haar, Juanita J., Vienna to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Hare, Paul J., Peace Corps to South Afri- 
can Affairs 

Hayashida, Robert Y., East Asian and 





Pacific Affairs to Special Domestic As- 
signment Program 

Henderson, Jennifer, Guayaquil to Rio 
de Janeiro 

Horowitz, Arnold, Intelligence and Re- 
search to Johannesburg 

Hudkins, Hugh A., Korea to Beijing 

Huston, Colleen O., Dar-es-Salaam to 
Oslo 

Hutchison, David H., Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to Wellington 

Hylton, William D., Cairo to Bonn 

Ivanich, Donald J., Belgrade to Pretoria 

Jackman, Richard B., Karachi to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Johnson, Lillian J., Ankara to Kinshasa 

Johnston, Loretta B., Intelligence and 
Research to Athens 

Juni, Frank E., Office of Security, Boston 
Field Office to Managua 

Kahdy, Sally E., Lebanon to San’a 

Kayoda, Henry S., Damascus to Paris 

Kaznocha, Theodore J., Inter-American 
Affairs to San Jose 

Keil, Rodolfo F., Nairobi to Brussels 

Keller, Richele, Foreign Service Institute 
to Athens 

Kopperman, Diane J., New Delhi to 
Jakarta 

Krack, Mary S., Cairo to Sofia 
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Lang, Daniel Ray, Ndjamena to African 
Affairs 

Latimer, Alan Bryan Cedric, Bridgetown 
to Quebec 

Lawrence, Loren E., Passport Office to 
Kingston 

Lindsey, Amy D., Liberia to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Lindstrom, David, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Divi- 
sion to Kinshasa 

Lukso, Margaret A., Paris to Brussels 

Marsh, Bennett A., Geneva to Office of 
International Conferences 

Marshall, Dana M., Australia to Foreign 
Service Institute 

McElhoe, Lucille G., Sri Lanka to 
Kathmandu 

McGlynn Jr., William Joseph, Junior Of- 
ficer Corps to Port au Prince 


BRUSSELS—King Baudouin, right, 
visiting the U.S. stand at the Aqua- 
Expo show, shakes hands with Robert E. 
Kaufman, counselor for economic and 
commercial affairs. Behind Mr. Kauf- 
man is Edward E. Keller, commercial 
attache. 
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McHardy, Linda G., La Paz to Office of 
Management Operations 

McKinney, George A., Tehran to Seoul 

McMann, Catherine., Switzerland to 
Moscow 

Metrinko, Michael J., Iran to Tehran 

Meyers Jr., Frank J., Poland to Lome 

Miller, Russell, Tokyo to Nicosia 

Mills, John L., Tehran to Office of in- 
spector General 

Mims, William C., Geneva to Office of 
International Conferences 

Minnick, Ray D., Tehran to Geneva 

Mullen, Anne E., Senegal to The Hague 

Mustain Jr., Robert W., Zurich to Toronto 

Natrop, Rosalie M., Tegucigalpa to Ran- 
goon 

Pero, Mark J., Brussels to Lilongwe 

Person, Artis E., Mogadiscio to London 

Pingree, Michael M., Colombo to Algiers 

Pothuisje, Arthur R., Taipei to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Randall, Lois G., San’a to Colombo 

Ranneberger, Michael E., Georgetown to 
Lisbon 

Ratliff, Michael V., Conakry to Office of 
Communications 

Rodgers, R. Ross, Taichung to Kuala 
Lumpur 

Rodstrom, Mildred E., Kathmandu to 
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wo 


Bucharest 

Russell, Louis P., Beirut to Passport Of- 
fice 

Sackett, Kenneth F., Dominican Republic 
to Buenos Aires 

Samoska, Pauline S., Paris to Bangkok 

Satcher, Sylvester, Leningrad to Khar- 
toum 

Saunders, Brenda Therese, U.S. Sinai 
Field Mission to Jerusalem 

Schloss, Donna Lee, Cameroon to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Sheridan, R. Ann, Guadalajara to Mexico 

Sherman, Michael M., Buenos Aires to 
Amsterdam 

Simpson, Virginia M., Paris to Osaka- 
Kobe 

Smith, Lamonte C., Bonn to Moscow 

Smith, Lilian V., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Mexico 

Smith, Martin F., Geneva to Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Snyder, Betty Kathleen, Tehran to Bom- 
bay 

Stansfield, Alan K., Thailand to Frankfurt 

Stewart, Richard N., Iran to Jakarta 

Stout, Carles E., Office of Communica- 
tions to Berlin 

Sveda, Russell J., U.S. Sinai Field Mis- 
sion to Operations Center 

Swapp, Gary R., Nouakchott to Bonn 

Takacs, Marilyn H., Calcutta to Geneva 

Tanona, Felicia C., Florence to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Tyson, Donald Royal, Mexico to Buenos 
Aires 

Wallace, Virginia M., Protocol to Bonn 

Weisenfluh, Larry A., Office of Com- 
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LIBREVILLE, Gabon—At award 
ceremony, from left: Michel Hlomador, 
Elsa Cocca Kracht, Pedro Mayebe, 
Christiane Majcen, Isabelle De Chillaz, 
Ghislaine Simon, Kokou Sonkoli and 
Paul Ndjaga. Not shown: Suzanne 
Mintsa and Pierre Nyoundou. 


munications to Monrovia 

Wiener Ill, Howard C., Junior Officer 
Corps to Bogota 

Wiley, Marion B., Egypt to Belgrade 

Woessner, William M., Central European 
Affairs to Bonn 

Wolf, L. Louise, U.S. Sinai Support Mis- 
sion to Leningrad 

Womack, Mary E., Sao Paulo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Woodall, Jean M., Moscow to Islamabad 

Wynne, Willard J., Vict Mahe to 
Mogadiscio 

Yauchuczek, George S., Denmark to 
Brussels 


RESIGNATIONS 


Armstrong, Paul E., African Affairs 

Barlow, Francis J., Cotonou 

Byington, Jerri L., La Paz 

Calderhead, William D., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Carter, Richard Thomas, European Af- 
fairs 

Cotter, Joanne Marie, Quito 

Estes, Nancy R., Vienna 

Fichte, Janice Lee Jacobs, Merida 

Filipovitch, Constance, Panama Affairs 


Gengler, Marlys Suzanne, Santiago 

Gengler, Raymond J., Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Hathaway, Charles Michael, Office of 
International Conferences 

Lamont, Robert C., Esfahan 

Levister Jr., Ernest C., Lagos 

McDonald, Steven, Pretoria 

McElroy, William G., Office of Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Mehl, Nello O., Lagos 

Resmini, Clayre A., Copenhagen 

Russillo, Victor D., Rome 

Sanchez, Hannelore Maria, Mexico 

Scheele, Edward B., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division 

Slaughter, Andree B., OECD Paris 

Smith, Doris Hobgood, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Smith, Peter G., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Solaun, Mauricio, Managua 

Wong, Rose P., Kathmandu 

Zimmermann, Robert Walter, Inter- 
American Affairs 


RETIREMENTS 


Aandanhl, Fredrick, Office of Historian 

Ahlert, Mary J., Visa Office 

Armijo, Elsie M., Rome 

Boudreau, Henry C., Athens 

Bowen, Barbara A., Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs 

Brown, Elizabeth Ann, Office of Inspec- 
tor General 

Burget, Frank R., Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Clement, Duncan, Oceans and Interna- 
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tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Colantonio, Ernest J., Naples 

Colbert, Evelyn S., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Conger, Clement E., Office of Curator, 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms 

Cooper, John M., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Cross, Charles T., Office of Inspector 
General 

Davies, Alice W., Beijing 

Doloff, Leo, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Dray, Margaret B., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Dwor, Leonard S., Rome 

Dyer, Donald R., New Delhi 

Eblan, Joseph O., Jidda 

Endrizzi, Marino S., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Fowler, Virginia R., Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Frame, Gloria, U.S. Mission to UN 

French, Nancy J., Bureau of Personnel 

Geber, Anthony, Seoul 

Hanson Jr., Charles M., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Harary, Joseph A., Iran 

Heikenen, Harry W., Hong Kong 

Herz, Martin F., Intergovernmental As- 
signment 

Hostetler, Richard W., Mexico 

Howell, Frances Dodd, Tokyo 

Kelley, Mary M., United Kingdom 

King, Billie Jean, Office of Communica- 
tions 

King, Lenzy J., Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center 

Konya, Charles J., European Affairs 

Krason, William S., Department of De- 
fense 

Lagasse, Henry A., Amsterdam 

Lane, Leonard W., Bonn 

McHugh, Anne M., Medical Complement 

Merchant, Carol S., Monrovia 

Messenger, Glenn S., Office of Com- 
munications 

Milanich, Tillie, Hong Kong 

Misey, Edward G., Board of Appellate 
Review 

Moore, Clare Ree, Manila 

Noren, Helen J., Tokyo 

Norman, Irene M., Vienna 

Norman, Onida Lou, Bonn 

O’Grady, John M., Bureau of Personnel 

Phelan Jr., Harry M., U.S. Mission in 
Geneva 

Pitkin, Genevieve M., Tripoli 

Ralston, Orlan Clemmer, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Rambo, Charles R., Office of Communi- 
cations 

Rector, Lula M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Recruitment, Examination and 
Employment 

Rockwell, Stuart W., Protocol 





Rossell, Idris M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Performance Evaluation 

Schiffman, Irving !|., Bremen 

Shellihorn, Charles W., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division 

Stark, George W., NATO 

Styles, Michael H., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Aviation 

Sutton, Elizabeth Frances, Abidjan 

Tanona, Felicia C., Bureau of Personnel 

Taylor, Carl E., Bureau of Public Affairs, 
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Office of Plans and Management 
Udall, Elma, London 
Unger, Leonard, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 
Vale, Olga Marie, London 
White, Frances W.D., San Salvador 
Williams, Charles G., African Affairs 
Williams, Dorothy E., Medical Services 
Wilson, Grace E., Paris 
Wolfson, Philip J., Intelligence and Re- 
search @ 


FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The Senate confirmed the following nominations on June 27: 


Appointment as FS0-4, consular 
officer, and secretary 
Joan Melanie Plaisted 


Appointment as FSI0-4, consular 
officer, and secretary 
John Pearce Stirn 


Appointment as FSO0-5, consular 
officers, and secretaries 

Nancy Jane Cope 

James V. Doane Jr. 

Gordon Eugene Hill 


Promotion from FS0-7 to FS0-6 
Charles Russell Allegrone 
Richard Warren Behrend 
Michael James Benefiel 
William James Bolling 
Donald E. Booth 

William Noel Campbell 
Steven James Coffey 
Raymond E. Clore 

Joseph Michael DeThomas 
Charles Lewis English 
Stephen J. Gallogly 
Richard A. Garrison 
Norman Slote Hastings 
Dennis K. Hays 























Christopher Robert Hill 
Frank Arthur Hofmann 
Patrick David Husar 
Michael Allen Jacobs 
David Timothy Johnson 
James Joseph Kessinger Jr. 
Stephen Charles Kish 
Paul Conley Kline 
Karen E. Krueger 

Joan Clare Martin 
Kevin-John H. Mcintyre 
Sharon K. Mercurio 
William Gregory Perett 
Nancy J. Powell 
Steven A. Saboe 
Baldwin Paul Scogna 
Virginia Sher 

James Curtis Struble 
Elena Michele Thoren 
Mark A. Tokola 

Peter B. Vaden 

Larry L. Woodruff 


Under Secretary David D. Newsom pres- 
ents 10-year length-of-service award to 
his special assistant, Felix C. Vargas 
Jr., right, who joined the Department 
in January after serving tours in Mexico 
and Chile. (Photo by David M. Hum- 
phrey, Visual Services) 
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Frances F. Wurlitzer 


Appointment as FSO-6, consular 
officers, and secretaries 

Glenn William Carey 

Esther Klein 

Maurice S. Parker 


Appointment as FSI0-6, consular 
officer, and secretary 
Shirley Scher 


Appointment as FSI0-7, consular 
officers, and secretaries 
Gretchen S. Brainerd 
James L. Bullock 

Cynthia B. Caples 

Stuart B. Glauberman 
Mary Ann Ignatius 

Lee James Irwin 

J. Michael Korff 

William M. Morgan 

Daniel J. Schuman 
Patricia L. Sharpe 

Craig J. Stromme 

Walter Theurer 


Appointment as FSI0-8, consular 
officers, and secretaries 

Louise Bedichek 

Robert Lee Earle 

Ruth A. Kurzbauer 


FSRs to be consular officers 
William Bach 

Martin C. Dougherty 

James L. Holmes Jr. 

Stephen D. Sena 


FSRs to be consular 
and secretaries 
Robert E. Arthurs 
Emanuella Barrasso 
Lincoln Benedicto 

J. Cofer Black 

Brian H. Bramson 
Adrian B. Ciazza 

Kevin K. Corcoran 
Janet L. Crist 

Lloyd D. Davis 

Michael F. DeFazio 
Joseph R. Detrani 
Louis Harris Dupart 
Judith Ann Edgette 
John M. Feeney 

Sean Edward Fitzgerald 
John P. Gower 

David Harper 

Elaine Hoptiak 

Howard F. Jeter 
Frederick W. Latrash 
Peggy M. Maggard 
Kenneth P. Moorefield 
J. Warren Navarre 
Thomas V. Pozarycki 
Rowland E. Roberts Jr. 


officers 
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Guy A. Stone 
George S. Swicker 
Rita Falk Taubenfeld 
Gary L. Vinson 
Molly K. Williamson 


FSRs who are candidates for appoint- 
ment as Junior FSOs, to be consular 
officers and secretaries 
Norma Ruth Banigan 
James Joseph Barnes 
Shelley Elise Berlin 
Linda Marie Brown 

Peter C. Bruce 

William Holmer Crane Jr. 
Joseph F. Cuadrado Ill 
David Scott DeCrane 
Kenneth James Dillon 
Victoria F. Douglas 
Robert Emmett Downey 
Eric N. Duncan 

Mark Thomas Fitzpatrick 
Robert D. Goldberg 
Laura K. Greulich 
Michael Bethea Hamilton 
Ronald Allan Harms 
John Edward Herbst 

J. Anthony Holmes 
Sterling Johnson 

Robert Paul Konrath 
Thomas Charles Krajeski 
Elliot R. Lief 

Scott R. Loney 

Eric Hubert Madison 

C. Steven McGann 

Brian H. Mcintosh 


SAN JOSE— Assistant Secretary Viron 
Vaky, left, presents Meritorious Honor 
Award té Lowell Kilday, deputy chief of 
mission. 


Louis Steven Menyhert 
Joseph John Merante 
Stephen Maxwell Miller 
Lawrence S. Mondschein 
David Daniel Nelson 
Deborah Mary Odell 
Raymond J. Pepper 

Evans Joseph Robert Revere 
Julia Stuart Rose 

Albert E. Schrock 

Angus Taylor Simmons 
Martin Wesley Smith III 
Sandra Ruth Smith 

Dennis Adrian Volman 
Stephen Duffus Weiss 
Langdon Phillips Williams Jr. 
Stephen Bryan Williams 
Ross Lee Wilson 


FSRs to be secretaries 
Vernon E. Adler 

Walter M. Berwick 
Jacques A. de Coster 
Thomas J. Hirschfeld 
Mary Bland Marshall 
Austin P. McHale 


FSSOs to be consular officers 
Lane T. Cubstead 
Francis R. Daulong @ 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 


Martin K. Dalton, Office of Security, 
Foreign Operations Division. 


GS-14 


Phillip J. Metzler, Consular Affairs; Clyde 
G. Bryant Jr., Politico-Military Affairs. 


GS-13 


Eileen B. Vanderburgh, Intelligence and 
Research; Mary C. Radnoti, Budget and 
Finance; Constance Grice, Washington 
Office of Permanent Representative to the 
UN. 


GS-12 


Janice Singleton, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Personnel Management Division; 
James A. Moss, Budget and Finance, Of- 
fice of Budget; Sue Wang Li, Library; Ruth 
E. Goldberg, Intelligence and Research; 
Charles W. Davis, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center. 


GS-11 


William R. Whitlow Jr. and Ida M. Cox, 
Passport Office; Peter M. Sheils, Foreign 
Affairs Document and Reference Center; 
Kathleen B. Parrott, Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, Personnel Management Division; 
Caron McConnon, Personnel Library; 
Antonia B. Hawkins, Operations Center; 
Donna Scali Bordley, European Affairs. 


GS-9 


Jane Marie P. Solak, Gwendolyn E. 
McCord, Carolyn P. Holliday, Terry 
White, James L. Donahue Jr., and 
Catherine Collins, Passport Office; Jo 
Ellen Powell, Office of Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignments; Margaret 
A. Leonhart, Intelligence and Research; 
Robby Hayes. Office of Operations, Gen- 
eral Services Division; Velma J. Chelgren, 
Bureau of Administration, Personnel Man- 
agement Division; Bonna L. Bonard, In- 
ternational Narcotics Matters. 


GS-8 


Jacqueline Wise Middaugh, Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs; Karen A. Irby, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center. 


GS-7 


Diane M. Seden, Gail A. Riddick and 
Doria J. Jones, Budget and Finance, Of- 
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MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
BRANCH—Ulysses V. Walker receives 
incentive award and letter of commen- 
dation for his dedication to the Depart- 
ment during the February 20 snowstorm 
that immobilized the city. He walked 25 
blocks to the Department and activated 
a chain pickup plan to provide drivers 
and vehicles for the funeral procession 
of Ambassador Dubs that day. Presen- 
ting the award is Scott Imirie, chief, 
General Services Division. (Photo by 
David M. Humphrey, Visual Services) 


fice of Finance; Eleanor Schere and Pat- 
ricia M. Gueli, Passport Office; Carol J. 
Poole, Bureau of Personnel, Retirement 
Division; Joan C. O’Brien, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Commodity Policy Divi- 


re 


sion; Brenda T. Nesbitt, Library; Carol S. 
McGuire, Office of Security, Investigations 
Division; Constance M.T. McAndrew, Of- 
fice of Andean Affairs; Leta McNutt and 
Dorothy B. Evans, Policy Planning Staff; 
Joseph C. Maestri, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget; Nora T. Hunter, Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs; Jean M. Franklin, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, Policy Man- 
agement Staff; Virginia A. Bridges, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, Tropical Prod- 
ucts Division. 


GS-6 


Beverly S. Wood, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Office of Classification and Declassifi- 
cation; Maria K. Smith, European Affairs; 
Susan M. Scheets, Office of International 
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Conferences; Shirley M. Hart, Bureau of 
Personnel, Examination Division. 


GS-5 

Linda D. Wright, Protocol; Phyllis M. Wil- 
liams, European Affairs; Eleanor E. White, 
Legal Adviser's Office; Soonalote S. 
Tufele, Karen W. Richards, Helen |. Car- 
roll and Susan E. Abraham, Passport Of- 
fice; James A. Scott and Alice J. Green, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Finance; 
Deborah A. Peabody, Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of Development Fi- 
nance; Robert A. Neft, Mattye L. Johnson 
and Tura L. Baker, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center; Wendellene 
D. Leeper, Budget and Finance, Office of 
Budget; Gayana Jurkevich, Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and Assign- 
ments; Brenda M. Evenski, Office of Secu- 
rity, Document and Information Systems 
Division; Eulaila B. Efteland, East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs; Joy R. Crosser, Office 
of Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments. 


GS-4 

Frankie C. Williamson, Valerie Young, 
Viola A. Williams, Yvonne White, Gladys 
L. Shelin, Wandar J. Medlock, Ernestine 
D. Jones, Joan A. Johnson, June E. Hix- 
son, Rhoda M. Atkins and Dominic R. 
Alford, Passport Office; Trilla M. Wil- 
liams, Economic and Business Affairs, 
Trade Agreements Division; Janice E. 
Sinclair, Budget and Finance, Office of Fi- 
nance; Judy L. Martin, Office of Security, 
Document and Information Systems Divi- 
sion; Howard V. Johnson, Economic and 
Business Affairs; James E. Hicks, Office of 
Under Secretary for Management; Eugene 
Blocker, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations; Roderick J. Bernitt, Budget 
and Finance, Office of Finance. 


GS-3 
Barbara D. Brawner, Yvonne E. Coates, 
Lydia T. Gonzales, Marcia F. Morales, 
Gwendolyn B. Neal, Mary E. Ponder and 
Anna M. Rogers, Passport Office; Myra D. 
Rowlett, Budget and Finance, Office of Fi- 
nance; Victoria L. Sale, Office of Security, 
Washington Fie!d Office. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Arrivas, Alejandro J., Passport Office 

Bennett, Nancy M., Passport Office 

Bogicevic, Slobodan, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Booker, Terri Patrice, Passport Office 

Brogden, Pamela D., Office of Inspector 
General 

Brooks, Brynhild M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Brown, Maureen Wormsley, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Carter, Myra M., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of External Research 
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Wage board promotions 

Michael B. Carroll, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division, has been 
promoted to WI-7, and Barry N. Wil- 
son, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion, to WG-4. 


Group 

Chapman, Dagmar Gerda, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Cole, Margaret A., Passport Office 

Denisenko, Tamara, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Early, Sharon L., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Edwards, Mary L., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Fuels and Energy 

Endicott, Mitsuyo T., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Fittipaldi, Mark F., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Grant, Lorraine R., Bureau of Personnel, 
Employee Management Relations Staff 

Gray Jr., James C., U.S. Mission to UN 

Guidotti, Giulia M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Gunnoe, Daisybell, Office of Inspector 
General 

Habdas, Maria H., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Jacobs, Karen, Passport Office 

Kimura, Taeko, Foreign Service Institute 

Kroft, Phyllis Ann, Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Lewis, Colleen M., Passport Office 

Mattson, Ilse K., Foreign Service Institute 

McGrady, Carolyn J., Passport Office 

McNair, Clara, Passport Office 

Medeiros, Maria Fatima V., Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Milbourn, Cynthia K., Operations Center 

Parker, Kathleen E., Passport Office 

Peterson, Phyllis, Passport Office 

Seanor, Sara S., Office of Senior Adviser 
to the Secretary 

Shaikh, Sashida Maqbool, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Shields, Barbara J., Office of Security, 
General Investigations Branch 

Strahsmeier, Rose M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Thomas, Barbara J., Office of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and Assign- 
ments 

Walker, Debra R., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Investment Affairs 

Walsh, Anne V., Foreign Service Institute 

Weissman, Noa, Foreign Service Institute 

Young, Christine, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Carroll ill, Alfred Q., Office of Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity to Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Recruitment Division 


Chippendale, Nancy F., Intelligence and 
Research to Medical Services 

Cochran, Denise A., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to European Affairs 

Hickerson, Annett P., Diplomatic Pouch 
and Courier Operations to Bureau of 
Public Affairs, Office of Plans and Man- 
agement 

Maxwell, Bernard J., African Affairs to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

McPherson, Sheila T., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Congressional Relations 

Stone, David L., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool to Bureau of Personnel, Office of 
Recruitment, Examination and Employ- 
ment 

Wilson, Barbara E., Overseas Schools to 
Office of People’s Republic of China and 
Mongolian Affairs 


RESIGNATIONS 


Acar, Keriman, Foreign Service Institute 

Adams, Gracie Mae, Passport Office 

Adams, Kenneth E., Passport Office 

Alvarez, Luz Maria, Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Amantia, Anne Marie, Personnel Library 

Ansari, Kamel, Foreign Service Institute 

Bainbridge, Linda L., Politico-Military Af- 
fairs 

Barnes, Sylvia L., Overseas Citizens 
Services, Office of Citizen Consular 
Services 

Barnes, Vivian A., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Bassett, Janet L., Passport Office 

Brakebill, Larry L., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Brinton, Ana Maymi, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Cherry, Anthony D., Operations Center 

Franklin, Barbara Ann, Passport Office 

Fungladda, Ester M., Passport Office 

Fyock, Lilian Anna, Office of Security, 
Special Assignments Staff 

Gardner, Geraldine D., Economic and 
Business Affairs, Commodity Policy Divi- 
sion 

Garzon, Eloisa Silvia M., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Gaudion, Pierre Alexander, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Hall, Sharon L., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Hauseman, Milenne Dias, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Hawkins, Linda Sue, Passport Office 

Highsaw, Carol Anne, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences 

Ismail, Shaik Latiff, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Johnson, Barbara Ann, Passport Office 

Johnson, Keith Julian, Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Klausa, Algis John, Passport Office 
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BUREAU OF PERSONNEL—At 
awards ceremony are, from left, front 
row: Carol Stewart and Selena Shelby, 
quality step increases; Susan Bell, 10 
years’ service; Gertrude L. Wieckoski, 
20 years; Frances Johnson, quality in- 


Lecompte, Sherry Lou Livel, Passport 
Office 

Lopez-Monreal, Guadalupe C., Passport 
Office 

Miner, Joan A., Passport Office 

O’Donnell, Janet, Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Personnel Management Division 

Ott, Alan W., Passport Office 

Petty, Michelle W., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Rogers, Peter H., Visa Office 

Rule, George B., Passport Office 

Salser, Edith R., Bureau of Administration 

Sebo, Louie G., Foreign Service Institute 

Silk, Karen Darlene, Passport Office 

Smith, Kathleen Salata, Library 

Smolik, Maria Irene, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Souder, Marilyn Jean, Passport Office 

Stam, Pieternella A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 
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crease; Christine W. Ridley, 25 years; 
Vera R. Randolph, 10 years; Deborah A. 
Hall, quality increase; Bettie Jean 
Chatmon, 10 years; and Eilene J. Robb, 
quality increase. Back row: Harrell K. 
Fuller, meritorious service; William G. 


Verley, William R., Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division 

Washer, Frederick R., Office of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Budget and Fi- 
nance 

Watkins, Elisabeth Weetink, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Wonde-Wossen, Messaye K., Foreign 
Service Institute 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


This circular transmits procedures for a 
pilot program to expand employment oppor- 
tunities for family members of U.S Govern- 
ment personnel assigned abroad. Under the 
program, temporary appointments will be 
permitted to certain designated Foreign 
Service national (FSN) positions, while 
safeguarding the integrity of the FSN career 
service and the operating efficiency of the 
overseas establishment. (Uniform State/ 
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Magee Jr., 20 years; Harry G. Barnes 
Jr., director general and director of 
personnel; Robert B. Houston Jr., 35 
years; and John A. Brogan III, 30 
years. 


RETIREMENTS 


Bowlus, Wanda Marrs, Passport Office 
Farmer, Virginia B., Visa Office 


Griffin, Norma L., Economic and Business 
Affairs 


Taliaferro, Sophie F., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance @ 


AID/USICA Issuance—FAMC-793) 

The validity of FAMC No. 751, ‘‘Pre- 
cepts for the Commissioning and Tenure 
Board,’’ dated May 8, 1978, is extended to 
May 8, 1980. Certain changes are being con- 
sidered in the precepts for the Commissioning 
and Tenure Board. Until decisions are made 
concerning such changes, it is necessary to 
continue the validity of FAMC No. 751. 
(FAMC-794) @ 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE” 


*—This is a list of employees as of April 
who have completed the eligibility require- 
ments for receipt of length-of-service awards. 
Actual presentation may be at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Zolita F. Kent (50) 
William J. Fox (35) 
George S. Beckett (30) 
Paul C. Bell (30) 

Louis G. Marcell (30) 
Robert E. Prosser (30) 
Thomas J. Warren (30) 
Ella D. Acker (25) 
Joseph Grassia (25) 
Francis R. McClaude (25) 
Curtis H. Pruitt (25) 
Jacqueline M. Rubenic (25) 
Mary Dorothy Want (25) 
William O. Watkins (25) 
Joseph J. Fagan (20) 
John V. Hagee (20) 
William H. Moran (20) 
Louis H. Pruitt (20) 

L. Benjamin Sargent Jr. (20) 
John Ward Floyd (10) 
Sheron Harris (10) 

Gary L. Herrod (10) 

Jane G. Holland (10) 
Thomas P. Jack (10) 
Judy Lane Knott (10) 
Gary E. Lee (10) 

Richard D. Phelps (10) 
Neil C. Rudd (10) 
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HALIFAX, Canada—Consul general 
John H. Moore, center, presents 25- 
year service pins to Foreign Service na- 
tional employees Hermoine Ernst and 
Frank Bartlett. 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


James R. Wachob (30) 
Norman E. Barth (25) 
Thomas S. Young (25) 
Harvey T. Clew (20) 

Willard J. Wynne (20) 

Paul James Evan (10) 
Robert W. Hoggan (10) 
Pedro Martinez (10) 

Rose Carney Stack (10) 
Clarence O. Stafford Jr. (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
Lloyd L. DeWitt (25) 


CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS — 
Katherine Smith, legislative manage- 
ment officer, is presented her 10-year 
length-of-service certificate by Assistant 
Secretary Douglas J. Bennet Jr. (Photo 
by Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 





Sara C. Bagby (10) 
Marta Lobaina (10) 
Alice E. Scofield (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


Lucius H. Horiuchi (30) 
Patricia A. Whitney (30) 
James D. Rosenthal (25) 
John J. Wilhelm Jr. (20) 
Terrell Reid Otis (10) 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
Joann M. Rowe (20) 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Pierson M. Hall (35) 
Lottie E. Grimm (30) 
Kathryn J. Groot (30) 
John A. Froebe Jr. (25) 
Morrey E. Grymes Jr. (25) 
George D. Koorkanian (25) 
Edward M. Rowell (25) 
William B. Pogue (20) 
Douglas Hugh Jones (10) 
Russell Miller (10) 

David J. Peashock (10) 
Steven W. Vorrasi (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 


Edward H. Springer (25) 
Clara Manuel Davis (10) 
Peter M. Modley (10) 
Lonnie J. Patch (10) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Betty J. Collins (35) 
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James P. Kelley (30) 
Marilyn E. Burlison (25) 
Louis M. Kalina (20) 

Marie Louise Willimann (20) 
John Blanke Jr. (10) 
Dorothy E. French (10) 
Douglas Langan (10) 

Ints M. Silins (10) 

William E. Tindall (10) 
Connie Sue Webb (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 


David Jordan Mangan Jr. (10) 
Bennett A. Marsh (10) 
John Hurd Willett (10) 


LEGAL ADVISER 
Franklin K. Willis (10) 
MEDICAL SERVICES 


William O. Cook (20) 
Gloria T. Phoenix (10) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 


Dorothy G. Schwertfeger (35) 
Marylu Carnes (30) 
Robert J. Hanlon (30) 


ACCRA—Ambassador to Ghana Robert 
P. Smith, left, presents a 20-year 
length-of-service award to Foreign 
Service officer Donald W. Born. 


LENGTH OF SERViCE 


Theodore E. Day (20) 
Charles G. Moore (20) 
David E. Thurman (20) 
William J. Camp Ill (10) 
Dennis P. Carroll (10) 
Elizabeth L. Ferris (10) 
Bette Diane Fricke (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 


Philander P. Claxton Jr. (40) 
Martin Prochnik (25) 

R. Robin De La Barre (20) 
John P. McGuinness (10) 


PERSONNEL 


Roderick G. Marshall (30) 
Charles O. Coudert (25) 
John W. Kimball (25) 
George J. Bacon (20) 
Carolyn E. Kingsley (20) 
James J. Minor (20) 
Nicholas Platt (20) 
William R. Mullican (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Robert R. Aylmer (25) 
Harry H. Pollak (20) 
Carlyn J. Elliott (10) 

Earl J. Johnson (10) 

Mary E. Kavaliunas (10) 
Gail M. Lauderdale (10) 
Aileen V. S. Robinson (10) 
Sue D. Tanequoot (10) 
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Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE visited London, 
May 20-24, for discussions with the new 
prime minister, MARGARET THATCHER, 
and other British government officials. From 
London, he traveled to the Middle East, May 
24-27, to participate in the Israeli-Egyptian 
peace treaty ceremonies. He then traveled to 
Europe, May 27-June 2, visiting Rome, 
where he met with the Pope; the Hague, for 
NATO ministerial meetings; and Madrid, for 
the annual meeting of the U.S.-Spanish 
Council. Accompanying the Secretary were 
MRS. VANCE; JAMES F. LEONARD, dep- 
uty U.S. representative to the UN; HOD- 
DING CARTER III, assistant secretary for 
public affairs and Department spokesman; W. 
ANTHONY LAKE, director, Policy Planning 
Staff; RICHARD M. MOOSE, assistant sec- 
retary for African affairs; HAROLD H. 
SAUNDERS, assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs; GEORGE 
VEST, assistant secretary for European af- 
fairs, PETER TARNOFF, special assistant to 
the Secretary and executive secretary of the 
Department; MICHAEL E. STERNER, dep- 
uty assistant secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs; GEORGE SHERMAN, 
public affairs adviser, Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; ROBERT P. 
PAGANELLI, director, Office of Western 
European Affairs; FRANCIS J. SEIDNER, 
public affairs adviser, Bureau of European 
Affairs; W. NATHANIEL HOWELL, deputy 
country director for Lebanon, Jordan, Syria 
and Iraq; WILLIAM TWADDELL, special 
assistant to the Secretary; ELVA G. MOR- 
GAN, personal assistant to the Secretary; 
DWIGHT C. BABCOCK, medical officer; 
HELEN L. KAMER, staff assistant to 
Ambassador-at-Large ROY ATHERTON; 
ALBERT W. JAREK, trip administrative of- 
Executive Secretariat; THAYAL F. 
HALL, secretary, Bureau of Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs; and three Secretariat 
(line) Staff teams consisting of staff officers 
ROBERT S. PACE, GABRIEL GUERRA- 
MONDRAGON and J. MICHAEL DAVIS 
and line secretaries COOKIE CLARK, 
SUSAN SHEA and EILEEN DONNELLY. 

Mr. Vance accompanied PRESIDENT 
CARTER to Vienna for the SALT agreement 
signing, June 14-18, and then traveled to 
Lisbon on June 19 to sign an exchange of 
notes covering extension of the Lajes Base 
agreement. Traveling with him to Vienna 
were LESLIE GELB, director, Bureau of 
Political Military Affairs; KIT DOBELLE, 
chief of protocol; Mr. Vest; HERBERT 
HANSELL, legal adviser; MARSHALL 
SHULMAN, special adviser to the Secretary; 


ficer, 
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Mr. Hodding Carter; JACK PERRY, deputy 
executive secretary of the Department; 
ROBERT L. BARRY, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for European affairs; WILLIAM 
SHINN, director, Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs; GARY L. MATTHEWS, Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs; GEORGE H. MITCH- 
ELL, special assistant to the Secretary; Mrs. 
Morgan; ARTHUR H. HUGHES, director, 
Secretariat Staff; JOHN EVANS, staff offi- 
cer, Secretariat Staff; JOYCE WENTZ, sec- 
retary, Secretariat Staff; OLGA CUMBER- 
LAND, secretary to Mr. Gelb; MARIE 
MORRIS, secretary, Secretariat Staff; WIL- 
LIAM KRIMER, DONALD BARNES and 
HARRY OBST, Office of Language Services; 
and DAY O. MOUNT, trip administrative 
officer. Accompanying the Secretary to Lis- 
bon were Mr. Gelb; Mr. Vest; Mr. Hansell; 
Mr. Carter; Mr. Perry; Mr. Hughes; Mr. 
Mitchell; Mrs. Morgan; Ms. Wentz; Ms. 
Morris; FRANK L. PETTINGA, medical of- 
ficer; WILLIAM E. SIMS, trip administrative 
officer, Executive Secretariat; ROBERT P. 
PAGANELLI, director, Office of Western 
European Affairs; HARRY E. COLE, country 
officer for Portugal; DAVID E. REUTHER, 
staff officer, Secretariat Staff; and LINDA C. 
LEYBLE, secretary, Secretariat Staff. 

W. BEVERLY CARTER, ambassador- 
at-large for liaison with state and local gov- 
ernments, held consultations in New York, 
June 6-7; attended the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors annual meeting in Pittsburgh, June 
11; and participated in the Department of 
Commerce Bureau of Field Operations na- 
tional conference, in Cleveland, June 12. 
Deputy coordinator DAVID H. SHINN at- 
tended the White House/National Governors’ 
Association regional trade seminar in Seattle, 
June 6, and met with local government offi- 
cials in San Antonio, June 8. 

DICK CLARK, ambassador-at-large and 
U.S. coordinator for refugee affairs, traveled 
to Europe, May 18-30, to consult with inter- 
national organizations involved in refugee as- 
sistance; to visit refugee processing centers in 
Vienna and Rome; and to address the Council 
of the International Committee for European 
Migration, in Geneva. He was accompanied 
by staff member LAWRENCE MARINELLI. 
Mr. Clark testified before the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Refugees, 
May 3; the House Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations, June 5; 
and a House briefing, June 13. He also spoke 
on refugee programs before a Department- 
sponsored conference of Asian-Americans, 
May 5; the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion international conference, June 6; and the 
American Council of Nationality Services, 
June 16. The deputy U.S. coordinator for ref- 
ugee affairs, CHARLES W. FREEMAN JR., 


testified before the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
May 22. MARGARET CARPENTER, con- 
gressional and public affairs officer, traveled 
to California, May 28-June 1, to talk with 
state and local officials about refugee pro- 
grams and to address the Northern California 
Public Health Association meeting on the 
health problems of refugees. The Office of 
the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs is 
proceeding with plans for the new directorate 
for refugee programs, which is to be estab- 
lished in July. CHRISTOPHER RUSSELL 
has been named deputy director for program 
management; SHEPARD LOWMAN will 
head the Office for Asia; Mr. Marinelli will 
be director of the Office for Europe, Near 
East, Africa and Latin America; DALLAS 
FORD BROWN has been chosen as controller 
and director of the Office of Financial Man- 
agement; and MARY KAVALIUNAS has 
been named chief of the Program and Budget 
Division. 

ROCKY SUDDARTH has joined the 
staff of the Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs as executive assistant. DON TICE and 
JOHN FORBES have left the Office of Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs for other as- 
signments. JOHN DOOLEY, from the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research, and RICHARD 
BALTIMORE, from Pretoria, have joined the 
staff of the Secretariat Staff. 


Administration 
LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


On May 28 ALEC TOUMAYAN left for 
Morocco with Defense DEPUTY SECRE- 
TARY DUNCAN for talks with KING HAS- 
SAN. He stayed over for the visit of SENA- 
TOR JAVITS, the ranking minority member 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
who met with the king. Japanese interpreter 
CORNELIUS IIDA returned from a two-week 
visit to Japan on May 27, preparatory to the 
President’s visit to that country, and im- 
mediately thereafter accompanied the 
Japanese chief of staff on his tour through the 
United States ending in Honolulu on June 9. 
Interpreting Branch chief DONALD BARNES 
and Spanish interpreter TONY HERVAS flew 
to Madrid on May 30 to cover the Secretary’s 
June | visit to that city. STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG spent the end of May and 
beginning of June in Havana, Cuba, to inter- 
pret for aviation talks. Mr. Hervas, HELEN 
KAPS and Ms. van Reigersberg interpreted at 
the June 7-8 meetings of the U.S.-Mexico 
Mixed Commission on Science and Technol- 
ogy, in the Department. TED HERRERA and 
Ms. Kaps interpreted at an AID disaster relief 
seminar, in St. Lucia, June 10-20. GALINA 
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SAN SALVADOR—Ralph D. Chiocco, 
left, receives Superior Honor Award 
from Ambassador Frank J. Devine for 
‘‘sustained exceptional performance of 
duty in a high-threat situation, while 
assigned as the assistant regional secu- 
rity officer.’’ (Photo by Jose Urbina) 


TUNIK interpreted for another round of 
chancery talks beginning June 12, this time in 
Washington. LOUISE KELLY of the Inter- 
preting Branch served as escort for a multira- 
cial group from South Africa for the greater 
part of May. Shorthand reporter ARNOLD 
COHN flew to Newport Beach, Calif., to re- 
port DEPUTY SECRETARY CHRISTO- 
PHER’s lucheon address to the World Affairs 
Council, June 5. 

KERREN PATTERSON, who served as 
secretary of the Interpreting Branch for six 
years, left the division on June 8 to get mar- 
ried. JOSEPH BIEGEL, a summer employee, 
is temporarily replacing her. PAULA 
SNYDER, shorthand reporter, exchanged 
marriage vows on June 16. On June 18 
ARETHA KORNEGAY joined the division’s 
staff, filling a vacancy created seven months 
earlier by the departure of KAREN MOILA- 
NEN, who is in Burundi. 

HARRY OBST and BILL KRIMER ac- 
companied the Presidential party to Vienna 
on Air Force One, June 14. CYRIL 
MUROMCEW, in Vienna for the antisatellite 
talks, remained there to join the remainder of 
the Language Services contingent, which in- 
cluded DIMITRY ARENSBURGER, GISELA 
MARCUSE, LORALYN ANDERSEN: 
PETRIE, and DIMITRY ZARECHNAK, as 
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well as cleared contractors ALEXIS ROD- 
ZIANKO and CAROLYN SMITH. Interpret- 
ing Branch chief Barnes served as coordinator 
of the language services contingent. 


ALLOWANCES STAFF 


ERLE CURTIS was a guest speaker at the 
May 1979 meeting of the international com- 
pensation group of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. His subject was the use of the new 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer expendi- 
ture survey statistics in the development of the 
Department’s indexes of living costs abroad. 
From May 30-June 25, NORMAND LIZOTTE 
visited Buenos Aires, Asuncion, Lima, 
Panama and Mexico, to review and discuss the 
various allowances administered by the staff. 
BOBBIE HOUSTON visited Berlin, Casa- 
blanca, Frankfurt, London and Rabat, June 
4-July 12, to discuss cost-of-living and related 
allowances with embassy personnel and 
American multinational representatives. 
WALTER WEISS appeared on a panel to ex- 
plain the Foreign Earned Income Act of 1978, 
at the Latin American meeting of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, May 2, and at the or- 
ganization resources counselors meeting for 
private sector international compensation rep- 
resentatives, May 9. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


JIM E. ENGELHART, a member of the 
Networks Staff, has been assigned to the Na- 
tional Communications System in Arlington, 
Va. He has become assistant manager for 
priority and data management upon the recent 
retirement of GLENN S. MESSENGER. Re- 
cent arrivals joining the office staff are 
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STEPHANIE STRATTON, assigned as sec- 
retary to the regional communications pro- 
grams officer for the inter-American area 
office; JOHN WHITE, assigned to special 
projects; and SHEILA COHEN, assigned to 
provide secretarial and clerical assistance. 
This is her third consecutive summer with the 
office as a student summer employee. 
JOANNE MARX, who has served three years 
as secretary to the Programs and Engineering 
Division chief, departed for Bangkok in June. 
Other members of the programs and en- 
gineering staff departing for overseas assign- 
ments were PAT SATTERFIELD, EARL 
SATTERFIELD, RON JOHNSTON, GARY 
RICHARDSON, JIM HYDE and GEORGE 
STURGEON. Recent arrivals in the Com- 
munications Center Division are DANIEL 
FISHER, from Taipei; ETTA WILKINSON, 
from Geneva; GEORGE WEEDON, from 
Oslo; and DEAN MILLER, from Jidda. 
DOYLE STOUT has transferred from the 
Communications Center to the Programs and 
Engineering Division. RICHARD COX has 
resigned. The area operations officers’ most 
recent briefings have included the following 
communications personnel: DAVID BELTZ, 
Accra; GEORGE EPSTEIN, Suva to Beijing; 
JAMES FLETCHER, Vientiane to Port au 
Prince; PHILLIP HENDRIX, Beijing to 
Bangkok; JAMES KELLEY, Mexico to Bonn; 
FRANCES MASTERMAN, Accra to Vienna; 
MILDRED MUCHONEY, Accra; JOHN 
TURNER, Bonn to Mexico; and DAVID 
WAGNER, Bonn to Cape Town. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD M. 
MOOSE addressed the Nigerian-American 
Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon in New 
York, May 25. On May 24 deputy assistant 
secretary WILLIAM C. HARROP co-hosted, 
with Under Secretary DAVID D. NEWSOM, 
a welcoming session in the Department for 
some of the British participants in the 15th 
Anglo-North American Conference on Africa. 
The conference was held May 25-29 in Eas- 
ton, Md., and Mr. Harrop led the participat- 
ing group from the Department. Mr. Harrop 
also spoke on U.S. policy in Africa at a con- 
ference for leaders in higher education, held 
in the Loy Henderson Conference Room, June 
14. 

Representing the bureau at the Wash- 
ington Journalism Center’s ‘“Conference on 
the Changing World,’’ June 13, was deputy 
assistant secretary ROBERT V. KEELEY, 
who led the session on southern Africa. Mr. 
Keeley also spoke at a seminar on southern 
Africa at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, June 19. The group consisted of about 
20 senior executives from multinational cor- 
porations. Deputy assistant secretary LAN- 
NON WALKER, with LEWIS MACFAR- 
LANE, deputy director, Office of Southern 
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African Affairs, participated in a conference 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corp., in New 
York, June 15. The topic was *‘Labor Prac- 
tices of American Companies in South Af- 
rica.’’ 

On June 4 the bureau hosted a short 
briefing session for members of a soccer team 
from California going on a good-will tour to 
four African countries. Mr. Keeley welcomed 
the group, and they were briefed by desk of- 
ficers: KEITH McCORMICK, Swaziland; 
TOM MEARS, Somalia; DOUGLAS 
McILHANEY, Benin; and LOUIS 
JANOWSKI, Kenya. 

A number of ambassadors traveled to 
various sections of the country as part of the 
bureau’s Outreach Program. Some of these 
trips are sponsored jointly with the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. Ambassador DONALD 
EASUM, Nigeria, spent May 29-30 in At- 
lanta, speaking at the Georgia World Con- 
gress Institute and the Atlanta Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Ambassador WILBERT J. 
LeMELLE, Kenya, spoke to the New York 
Council on Foreign Relations, May 29. From 
June 4-8, the ambassador to Senegal, HER- 
MAN J. COHEN, traveled to New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. He met 
with and spoke to a variety of business 
groups, bankers, educators, community and 
religious leaders, and gave media interviews. 
He spoke primarily about western Africa, but 
also participated in discussions on U.S. 
southern Africa policy. Ambassador 
THOMAS D. BOYATT, Upper Volta, spent 
June 14-15 in Little Rock, Ark., where he 
spoke to the Downtown Rotary Club, the Lit- 
tle Rock Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Little Rock Leadership Roundtable. 
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MOGADISCIO, Somalia— Americans 
are hostesses at a get-together for other 
secretaries in the diplomatic community 
here. Standing, left to right: Viviana 
Terzi, Lynne Cox, Geraldine Harvey, 
Geraldine Vought, Rosy Pagppear, Celia 
Morta, Kafia Elm, Lily Raymond, Ester 
Al-Tikrity, Norma Jean Freeland. Sit- 
ting: Marie-Therese Desbois, Sissy 
Massey, Nicola Atkinson, Lilymae 
Richardson, Sofia Nur, Kay Kleckner. 


Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New York 
were the focal points of Ambassador ED- 
WARD MARKS’ travel, June 14-17; he met 
with many community representatives of 
Americans of Cape Verdian descent. 

After 12 years in the bureau, KENNETH 
J. ROBINSON leaves the executive director’s 
office for an administrative officer position in 
Brussels. His replacement as budget and 
management officer is THOMAS KRESSE. 
In an effort to lend administrative support and 
find solutions to regional problems, the 
executive director and his staff have traveled 
to 22 of the 41 African posts since the begin- 
ning of the year. RICHARD T. SALAZAR, 
executive director, was involved in three 
separate trips since January to such posts as 
Nouakchott, Dakar, Nairobi, Libreville, 
Lome, Abidjan, Banjul, Monrovia, Bissau 
Accra and Freetown. Bonn was included on 
post management chief JACK M. BRYANT’s 
itinerary, to coordinate the closing of the 
West African Consolidated Administrative 
Support Center by September 1. Embassy 
Kampala was reopened May 28, with 
NANCY E. MORGAN, former personnel of- 


ficer in the bureau, assuming temporary 
charge, and with communications and records 
officer DAVID HAZZARD manning the 
communications equipment. On June 15 
DAVID HALSTEAD, charge d’affaires, offi- 
cially opened the post for business. PA- 
TRICIA C. HOWARD, Executive Director’s 
office, traveled, June 2-14, to Sierra Leone, 
Nigeria and the Ivory Coast. She consulted 
with various embassy personnel and reviewed 
the spouse employment program at each post. 
On May 23 L. DON JUNIOR, director, Of- 
fice of Central African Affairs, and KEITH 
McCORMICK, Office of Southern African 
Affairs, went to Carlisle, Pa., to meet with 
members of the African studies seminar at the 
Army War College. Mr. Junior also traveled 
to Brussels on consultations, the week of June 
11. Another briefer for the military at the War 
College was Mr. Macfarlane. At Fort Bragg, 
N.C., he joined in a symposium on ‘‘The 
Southern African Dilemma,’’ May 29-31. 
GEORGE TRAIL, deputy director, Office of 
Western African Affairs, was a participant in 
the Third World Culture Series at Valdosta 
State College, Ga., May 31. He spoke on the 
United States and west Africa. The Economic 
Policy Staff was represented by its director, 
CARL CUNDIFF, at an international lead- 
ership seminar sponsored by the Foreign Stu- 
dent Service Council of Washington, D.C. He 
met with the international scholars, on June 
14, for a seminar discussion of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and international business. ALDEN 
H. IRONS, labor and social affairs adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. observer delega- 
tion to the Pan African Refugee Conference 
in Arusha, Tanzania, May 7-17. Returning to 
Washington, he visited Nairobi, Lagos, 
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Cotonou, Lome and Dakar, for consultations 
with embassy officers and local labor and ref- 
ugee officials. ROBERT E. GRIBBIN, coun- 
try officer for Central African Empire, 
Rwanda and Burundi, has been assigned to 
Kigali as deputy chief of mission. He was to 
arrive there is mid-July, after attending the 
Foreign Service Institute. Replacing Mr. 
Gribbin is ARLENE RENDER, formerly of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. Re- 
tiring as of June 2, FRANCIS H. THOMAS 
of the Economic Policy Staff is now 
employed by a private firm. The bureau’s 
summer employees have reported for duty and 
have taken up various clerical respon- 
sibilities; they are VANIETA DOUGHTY, 
LESLIE DAVIDSON, ZANDRA LAKE and 
AWILDA MARQUEZ. The American consu- 
late in Zanzibar officially closed on June 15. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Director GEORGE M. SEIGNIOUS II and 
deputy director SPURGEON M. KEENY JR. 
were members of the Presidential party for the 
summit in Vienna, June 15-18. Also traveling 
to Geneva with the Presidential party were 
THOMAS J. WATSON JR., chairman of the 
General Advisory Committee on Arms Control 
and Disarmament, and Dr. JAMES P. TIM- 
BIE, chief of the agency’s Strategic Affairs 
Division. U.S. chief SALT negotiator RALPH 
EARLE II traveled from Geneva to Vienna for 
the summit as did agency general counsel 
THOMAS GRAHAM JR., executive secretary 
JOEL McKEAN, JOHN McNEILL and MARK 
RAMEE. Following the summit, Mr. Seigni- 
ous went to Brussels, June 19, to brief the 
North Atlantic Council, and to Geneva to ad- 
dress the Committee on Disarmament. While 
in Geneva, he met with the U.S. delegation to 
the comprehensive test ban negotiations. In 
London, on June 21, Mr. Seignious delivered 
an address to the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. He conferred with Foreign Of- 
fice officials in London before returning to 
Washington June 25. Special assistant 
THOMAS W. SCOVILLE was in London with 
the director. 

A Policy Planning and Coordinating Staff 
has been established in the Office of the Di- 
rector, and Mr. Seignious has named assistant 
director BARRY M. BLECHMAN to head the 
new unit. The staff will evaluate progress in 
arms control negotiations, develop initiatives 
in arms control, and assist in the preparation of 
papers and briefings. Dr. Blechman will con- 
tinue as head of the Weapons Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. The staff’s initial full-time 
complement includes WILLIAM BAJUSZ, 
PIERCE CORDEN, KAREN GRIFFIN and 
STANLEY RIVELES. 

Air Force Brigadier General JOHN R. 
LASATER reported for duty June 18 as the 
director’s senior military adviser. He replaces 
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Major General JOHN RALPH, who is now 
commandant of the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. For the past year, General La- 
sater has served as commander of the Fourth 
Air Division of the Strategic Air Command, at 
Warren Air Force Base, Wyo. General Lasater, 
a command pilot, flew combat missions in 
Viet-Nam. He was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, received a master’s from the 
University of Southern California, and at- 
tended the National War College, 1973-74. A 
native of Farmington, Ut., he is married to the 
former MARILYN JONES of Ogden, Ut. They 
have five children. 

The comprehensive test ban negotiations 
resumed June 4 in Geneva, with Ambassador 
HERBERT YORK heading the U.S. delega- 
tion. Other agency members of the delegation 
include consultant WALKER GIVAN, LAW- 
RENCE TURNBULL, Commander JAMES 
SHERRARD, PIERCE CORDEN, BLAIR 
MURRAY, EDITH DELAHORNE, ROBIN 
WILDE and BARBARA SCHRAGE. The 
Committee on Disarmament began its summer 
session June 12 in Geneva. During the session, 
the preparatory committee of the Biological 
Weapons Convention conference was to meet, 
and the United States and the Soviet Union 
will hold billateral negotiations on chemical 
warfare issues. Ambassador ADRIAN FISHER 
is the U.S. representative in these negotia- 
tions, which were to be staffed by the follow- 
ing agency personnel: CHARLES FLOWER- 
REE, ALEXANDER AKALOVSKY, 
THOMAS BARTHELEMY, PEGGY COYLE, 
DOUGLAS KOELEMAY, ROBERT 
MIKULAK, WILLIAM MOFFITT, GERAL- 
DINE PAIGE and ROSEMARIE TAYLOR. 

Assistant director JOHN NEWHOUSE 
participated in an all-day seminar on SALT II 
in New York, June 5, for editors and corporate 
managers of Time, Inc. He was a panelist at 
the Heritage Foundation’s editorial seminar on 
SALT, in Washington, June 4. LAWRENCE 
D. WEILER was a panelist, June 25-28, at 
Colgate University’s conference on education 
and disarmament and alternative security sys- 
tems. Dr. Weiler served as an adviser at a fac- 
ulty simulation of SALT II ratification, spon- 
sored in Columbus, O., June 14-16, by the 
Ohio Arms Control Seminar. VICTOR E. 
ALESSI spoke on ‘‘Realities of a Nuclear 
World and the Emerging SALT Treaty,’’ 
June 26 conference in Kansas City, Mo., on 
“U.S. Security and the Soviet Challenge,”’ 
co-sponsored by the Department and a consor- 
tium of local organizations. A.M. CHRISTO- 
PHER gave a SALT address June 12 before the 
Rotary Club in Jonesboro, Ark., and spoke on 
the same subject at a Rotary dinner June 13 in 
Fort Smith, Ark. ANNE H. CAHN was a re- 
source person at the first U.S. Student Pug- 
wash Conference on Science and Ethical Re- 
sponsibility, June 19-26, at the University of 
California at San Diego. ALBERT C. PIERCE 
spoke on SALT II, June 11, in Oregon, IIl., 
before the International Society of Weekly 
Newspaper Editors. In two SALT speeches in 
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California, BARRY R. SCHNEIDER ad- 
dressed the Foreign Policy Association of Lei- 
sure World, June 18, in Laguna Hills, and 
spoke at a defense issues forum, June 16, in 
Santa Cruz, under sponsorship of Congressman 
LEON PANETTA. Dr. Schneider also spoke 
on SALT June 12 at a mini-conference at In- 
diana State University, cosponsored by the 
Department, and at a breakfast meeting on 
Capitol Hill, sponsored June 13 by the Lu- 
theran Council. JOHN F. TWOMBLY III 
spoke on SALT June 27 at a Kiwanis dinner in 
Front Royal, Va. STEFAN H. LEADER dis- 
cussed SALT in an address to the Civitan Club 
of Charleston, W. Va., June 29. JAMES A. 
SCHEAR gave a SALT lecture June 18 at an 
lowa State University symposium, and on June 
19 he spoke at an lowa City Rotary Club 
luncheon. Mr. Schear discussed SALT in two 
speeches in Alabama: June 9, at a Kiwanis 
luncheon in Muscle Shoals, and June 8, at a 
Kiwanis luncheon in Florence. ALFRED 
LIEBERMAN, CARLETON E. THORNE and 
GEORGE PITMAN spoke at a classified sym- 
posium at West Point, N.Y., June 19-21, 
sponsored by the Military Operations Research 
Society. Mr. Lieberman spoke June 25 to the 
Civil Defense Preparedness Agency’s staff 
college, Battle Creek, Mich. ROGER F. 
PAJAK delivered a talk June 14 to officials 
and staff members of the Canadian Ministry of 
Defense at Ottawa. Dr. Pajak discussed Soviet 
policy in the Middle East and Arab reaction to 
the Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty. ROBERT 
MIKULAK delivered a paper in Stockholm at a 
chemical weapons workshop, June 13-17, co- 
sponsored by the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute and Pugwash. 
Lieutenant Colonel JAMES F. FLUHR 
retired from the U.S. Air Force after 21 years 
of service and left the agency on completion of 
four years in the Weapons Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. He will continue to reside in 
the Washington area, working in private in- 
dustry. 


Consular Affairs 


On June 10 Assistant Secretary BAR- 


BARA M. WATSON received the ‘‘Woman 
of the Year Award’’ from the Utility Club, 
of New York. Miss Watson attended re- 
gional consular conferences in Santo 
Domingo, May 22-25, and in Lima, May 
29-June 1. Between the conferences she 
stopped in Haiti to meet with Ambassador 
WILLIAM B. JONES and to consult with 
consular personnel. On June 11 she addressed 
the Foreign Service Institute consular agents 
training course. Also briefing the nine con- 
sular agents on bureau services were: WIL- 
LARD B. DEVLIN, associate director, Of- 
fice of Visa Services; and PAUL 
DONALDSON and DAVID BLOCH of the 
Executive Office, who discussed the ‘‘con- 
sular package’’ and the consular agents hand- 
book. ALAN GISE, deputy assistant secre- 
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tary for overseas citizens services, provided a 
tour of his office’s operations. JIM WARD 
led a briefing team composed of Overseas 
Citizens Services staff members—RICHARD 
BELT, BETTY KIRINCICH, EVANGELINE 
MONROE, TERESA HOBGOOD, ROBERT 
DRY and FRANK HALL. 

Linn Allee of the bureau’s public affairs 
office has been coordinating a series of na- 
tional phone interviews with radio stations, 
on consular services and the problem of drug 
arrests of Americans abroad. Bureau person- 
nel who have participated in the interviews 
are deputy assistant secretary HUME 
HORAN, Arrest Division chief ROY DAVIS, 
Citizens Emergency Center acting director 
JIM WARD, and Passport Evaluations and 
Standards Division chief MICHELE TRUITT. 

On May 24, deputy assistant secretary 
for visa services ELIZABETH J. HARPER 
addressed the Foreign Service Institute’s 
Executive Seminar, on ‘‘U.S. Immigration 
Policy.’’ Mr. Ward was the Office of Over- 
seas Citizens Services representative to the 
Latin American consular conference in Santo 
Domingo, May 22—25, for the Caribbean and 
Central American posts, and in Lima, May 
29—June 1, for the South American posts. 
Mr. Ward also consulted with embassy offi- 
cials at Bogota, and spent several days at 
Barranquilla reviewing with the consulate 
staff the protection and welfare problems 
brought about by heavy narcotics trafficking 
in the area. Other bureau personnel attending 


Participants in the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s first training course for con- 
sular agents are, seated, from left: Mal- 
colm Ott, consular agent, Christchurch; 
Mrs. Sassower; Jacob Sassower, con- 
sular agent, Haifa; William B. Devlin, 
associate director, Visa Services; Mari- 
lyn McKenney, consular agent, Santa 
Cruz; James R. Fish, consular agent, 
Manaus. Standing, from left: Don Bean 
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the conferences were LLOYD DeWITT of the 
Visa Office and BROOKE HOLMES of the 
Executive Office. MERLE ARP has joined 
the Executive Office. Mr. Arp recently com- 
pleted studies at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. 

ROBERT LAMB, deputy director for 
passport services, visited the Houston and 
New Orleans Passport Agencies in early June. 
JACK JENKINS, special assistant to Mr. 
Lamb, on June 15 left the bureau to join the 
Executive Office of the Bureau of European 
Affairs. CAROLYN WILLSON, an 
attorney-adviser in the Passport Office, is 
acting as a special assistant. VIVIAN A. 
FERRIN, director of passport operations, re- 
cently visited the Seattle Passport Agency. 
The Evaluations and Standards Division has 
completed a series of on-site fraud training 
seminars in New York, Stamford, Detroit, 
Chicago, Houston and New Orleans. Attend- 
ing the seminars were Passport Agency em- 
ployees, as well as other federal agency per- 
sonnel, including employees of the U.S. 
Customs Service, the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration and the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. 

KATHRYN AYRES and RONALD 
ACKER, Written Inquiries Branch, Visa Of- 
fice, recently completed a course on under- 
standing the Congress. ELAYNE URBAN has 
taken up new duties in the Coordination Divi- 
sion. PATRICK CHAIRGE has moved to the 
Diplomatic Liaison Division, now headed by 


and Nobert J. Krieg, Foreign Service In- 
stitute; Lambert J. Urbanek, consular 
agent, Acapulco; Daniel S. Greene, con- 
sular agent, Valencia; Paul Donaldson, 
Bureau of Consular Affairs; Robert T. 
Garth, consular agent, Montego Bay; 
Martha Tschudin, consular agent, Tam- 
pico; Margaret M. Snydelaar, consular 
agent, San Luis Potosi. 


JOSEPH FAGAN. JAMES A. SMITH has left 
the Visa Office to be principal officer in 
Nice. MUNEO SAKAUE will be temporarily 
working on the Cuban prisoner program in the 
Coordination Division of the VISA Office. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary ERLAND 
HEGINBOTHAM accompanied Commerce 
Secretary JUANITA KREPS to Beijing, Hong 
Kong, and Tokyo during her official visit, 
May 4-18. He also spoke on international 
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CASABLANCA—Crown Prince Sidi 
Mohammed, center, visits American 
pavilion after inaugurating the Inter- 
national Trade Fair here. He is flanked 
on his left by Prime Minister Maati 
Bouabid; and the U.S. consulate com- 
mercial officer, Thomas Greene. On his 
right are charge Jay P. Moffat (head 
turned); consul general Peter Sebastian 
(dark glasses); and branch public af- 
fairs officer Anton Kasanof. 


market expansion at the Western Governors’ 
Conference, in Sun Valley, Ida., June 10-12. 
ANTHONY ALBRECHT, director of eco- 
nomic policy, was the luncheon speaker at the 
‘*Doing Business with China’’ conference, in 
St. Louis, May 22. The deputy director of 
economic policy, WALTER LUNDY, served 
as a panel participant at the annual meeting of 
the Pacific Basin Economic Council, in Los 
Angeles, May 15-17. ANDREW OSTER- 
MAN, Economic Policy Office, attended 
hearings on the semiconductor industry, held 
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by the International Trade Commission. He 
met with U.S. industry association members, 
as well as with Japanese semiconductor in- 
dustry representatives, in San Francisco, May 
29-June 1. DAVID TIMBERMAN, a gradu- 
ate ‘student at the School of International Af- 
fairs, Columbia University, has joined the 
Economic Policy Staff for the summer. Office 
of Economic Policy personnel recently trans- 
ferred are: DAVID STEBBING, to Seoul; 
DONALD McCONVILLE, to the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs; and W. 
ROBERT WARNE, to Carribbean Affairs. 
From April 26-May 15, deputy assistant sec- 
retary EVELYN COLBERT traveled with 
Ambassador ANDREW YOUNG to Fiji, 
Papua New Guinea, the Philippines and Aus- 
tralia, where Mr. Young represented Presi- 
dent Carter at Australia-America Week. Ms. 
Colbert consulted with host government offi- 
cials in Tokyo and Seoul, May 16-May 21. 
Field personnel consulting in the bureau 
were: MARTHA MORROW, reassigned to 
Rangoon; LORETTA MICKLOW, to Seoul; 
and BARBARA NELSON, to Tokyo. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


On May 21 Assistant Secretary JULIUS 
L. KATZ accompanied Energy Secretary 
JAMES SCHLESINGER to the International 
Energy Agency ministerial meetings in Paris, 
where the world energy situation was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Katz then continued on to Ma- 
drid, where he chaired a meeting of the 
U.S.-Spanish Joint Economic Council. On 
June 6 Mr. Katz appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee, where he testified on the 
increasing interdependence of the North 
American continent. He discussed the grow- 
ing relationships between the United States, 
Canada and the Caribbean. 

On May 18-19, deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT HORMATS participated in Wash- 
ington meetings of the Tokyo summit pre- 
paratory group. On May 31 Mr. Hormats 
continued his summit preparatory activities 
by giving a foreign press briefing at the Na- 
tional Press Building. He gave a similar 
backgrounder on June 7 at the Department. 
Mr. Hormats was the keynote speaker at the 
Society for International Development’s an- 
nual dinner on June 7. His subject was ‘‘To- 
wards a More Constructive North-South 
Dialogue: Policy Choices for the 1980s.’” The 
following day, Mr. Hormats spoke to the 
Georgetown University International Law In- 
stitute, where he presented a general over- 
view of the international economic situation 
and previewed the Tokyo summit. On June 13 
and 14 Mr. Hormats attended the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment ministerial meeting in Paris, then re- 
mained in Paris to attend the third round of 
Tokyo summit preparatory meetings. 
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ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AF- 
FAIRS—Michael H. Styles, center, di- 
rector, Office of Aviation, is presented 
a Superior Honor Award on his retire- 
ment from the Department after 32 
years of Government service, including 
18 in the aviation office. Assistant Sec- 
retary Julius L. Katz is on left, and dep- 
uty assistant secretary for transporta- 
tion affairs James R. Atwood is on the 
right. (Photo by David M. Humphrey, 
Visual Services) 


CHARLES F. MEISSNER, deputy as- 
sistant secretary for international finance and 
development, headed the U.S. delegation to 
the fifth ministerial session of the UN Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, in Ma- 
nila, May 7-June 3. The delegation, com- 
posed of representatives from a dozen differ- 
ent agencies, included six other officers from 
the bureau—-ALVIN ADAMS, Office of 
Business Practices; CHARLES ANGEVINE, 
Office of International Commodities; 
RICHARD BANK, Office of Maritime Af- 
fairs; JANICE BAY, Office of Trade; BRIAN 
CROWE, Office of Monetary Affairs; and 
SHAUN DONNELLY, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance. 

The executive committee and council of 
the International Sugar Organization held 
meetings, June 13-15, in London, to discuss 
the operations of the international sugar 
agreement, many of them related to nonratifi- 
cation of the agreement by the United States. 
MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy assistant 
secretary for international resources and food 
policy, served as head of the U.S. delegation. 
The delegation also included DAVID 
BURNS, chief of the Tropical Products Divi- 
sion. Following this meeting Mr. Calingaert 


‘represented the United States at an informal 


one-day meeting at the International Energy 
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Agency in Paris. 

Deputy assistant secretary RUTH H. 
PHILLIPS led the U.S. delegation to the ad- 
ministrative council meeting of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, in Geneva, 
June 4-22. The council acts as the governing 
body of the union between plenipotentiary 
conferences. Mrs. Phillips served as chariman 
of Committee III (technical cooperation). She 
was accompanied by ARTHUR FREEMAN, 
director, Office of International Communica- 


tions Policy. Prior to the council meeting, 
Mr. Freeman led the U.S. delegation to the 
organization’s world plan preparatory com- 
mittee, which met May 29-31. 


The Office of Commerical Affairs’ Euro- 
pean area officer, PETER F. FROST, visited 
our embassies in Bonn, Rome and Paris, be- 
ginning in late May, as part of the annual 
country commercial program formulation 
process. In Bonn Mr. Frost also participated 
in a two-day country-wide commercial offi- 
cers conference. 

ELINOR CONSTABLE, director, Office 
of Investment Affairs, and CLIFFORD 
BOND, also of that office, attended the May 
14-25 session in New York of the UN Com- 
mission on Transnational Corporations. The 
commission reviewed ongoing work within 
the UN concerning multinational corpora- 
tions, particularly the establishment of an 
information system and the current negotia- 
tions on a code of conduct relating to these 
enterprises. On June 14, Ms. Constable ad- 
dressed the American Bar Association’s 
committee on multinational corporations. Her 
topics were: (1) The results of the Organiza- 
tion of Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment’s review of the 1976 declaration on in- 
ternational investment and multinational en- 
terprises; and (2) the UN code of conduct 
exercise. Ms. Constable also represented the 
Department at the first meeting of the indus- 
try working group of the U.S.-Mexico con- 
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sultative mechanism, in Mexico City, June 8. 
Participants discussed trade and investment 
issues related to Mexico’s new industrial de- 
velopment plan. 

The National Computer Conference was 
held in New York, June 4-7. WILLIAM A. 
ROOT, director, Office of East-West Trade, 
attended the conference on June 5 and dis- 
cussed export controls and the data process- 
ing industry. 

During the week of May 20, JOEL S. 
SPIRO, chief, Special Trade Activities Divi- 
sion, spoke on multinational trade negotia- 
tions in Cheyenne, Spokane and Salt Lake 
City. He also gave several interviews to the 
press, radio and television. Mr. Spiro was 
part of a delegation that visited Manila. Sin- 
gapore and Hong Kong in early June to con- 
sult on non-rubber footwear. He led the dele- 
gation during consultations with Taiwan on 
color TV sets. 

A $1-billion food aid target for the 
World Food Program for 1981-82 was agreed 
upon at the seventh session of the Committee 
on Food Aid Policies and Programs, in Rome, 
May 14-24. EDMUND M. PARSONS, chief, 
Food Programs Division, was alternate dele- 
gate to the meeting, which also successfully 
concluded negotiations of the text of a docu- 
ment on guidelines and criteria for food aid. 
DONALD F. HART, director, Office of Food 
Policy and Programs, participated in the 
semiannual consultations in Moscow, May 
31, under the terms of the U.S.-USSR bilat- 
eral grains agreement. 

The chief of the Textiles Division, JOHN 
J. ST. JOHN, was the Department represen- 
tative on an interagency team for textile 
negotiations with China, in Beijing, May 
21-31. ANN BERRY, also of the Textiles 
Division, was State’s representative for con- 
sultations with India in Washington, June 
4-7, and at the 125th annual meeting of the 
Northern Textile Association, in Boston, June 
11-13. 

RICHARD JONES, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, attended the annual meeting of 
the Inter-American Development Bank in 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, May 26-30. The 
U.S. delegation to the meeting was headed by 
Under Secretary of the Treasury ANTHONY 
SOLOMON. The key issue discussed was 
how the bank should define low income 
groups. This is necessary in order to fulfill 
the bank’s objective of directing one-half of 
its lending during the next four years to proj- 
ects which benefit poor people. The partici- 
pants agreed to reach agreement on the matter 
by November 1. FRANK NASH, Office of 
Development Finance, represented the De- 
partment at the annual meetings of the Asian 
Development Bank, May 2-4, in Manila, and 
the African Development Fund, May 14-19, 
in Abidjan. In Abidjan, the governors of the 
African Development Bank, who met con- 
currently with the fund governors, voted to 
open the bank to non-African countries. 

New employees in the bureau include 
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ROBERT SIMPSON, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials Division, DOUGLAS HARTWICK, 
Planning and Economic Analysis Staff; 
DENNIS JETT, Office of Fuels and Energy; 
STANLEY MYLES, Office of Aviation; 
SHARON EARLY, Office of International 
Communications Policy, CAROLE CONYN- 
GHAM and CONSTANCE HAASE, Execu- 
tive Staff, and JOHN KENDRICK, a summer 
employee. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
accompanied the Secretary to London, Rome, 
the Hague, and Madrid, May 20-June 2. He 
attended the NATO ministerial meeting in 
The Hague, May 30-31. Mr. Vest was also a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the Vienna 
summit, June 14-18. He then accompanied 
the Secretary to Lisbon for the signing of the 
Lajes base agreement, and continued on to 
Rome and Madrid to brief host governments 
on the SALT II agreement. Deputy assistant 
secretary RICHARD D. VINE attended a 
seminar at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., 
sponsored by the Mid-Atlantic Club of New 
York City, June 1-3. Mr. Vine and WIN- 
GATE LLOYD, deputy director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs, attended the 153rd meeting 
of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
(U.S.-Canada) in Victoria, B.C., June 
12-15. TIMOTHY DEAL has replaced 
MARK PARRIS as special assistant to Mr. 
Vest. Mr. Deal recently completed a three- 
year tour with the National Security Council 
staff. 

Ambassador LOUIS LERNER, Norway, 
was in Washington June 9-13 for the visit of 
Norwegian PRIME MINISTER NORDLI. 
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RICHARD BARKLEY, who was to go to 
Oslo this month as deputy chief of mission, 
accompanied the prime minister to New 
York, Houston and Minneapolis. Ambassador 
WILLIAM V. SHANNON, Ireland, was in 
the Department for consultations June 19-22. 
Ambassador WALTER J. STOESSEL JR. 
participated in the visit of Chancellor HEL- 
MUT SCHMIDT of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to the United States, June 5-9. 
MARVIN WARNER, ambassador to Swit- 
zerland, was in Washington for the May 
18-23 visit of Swiss Foreign Minster PIERRE 
AUBERT. On May 15 the ambassador an- 
nounced his resignation, effective July 15. 
DAN ZACHARY, consul general in Thes- 
saloniki, was in the Department for consulta- 
tions in mid-June. CHARLES McCASKILL 
was in the Department for consultations in. 
mid-June. Following home leave he will go to 
Athens as political counselor, replacing 
GEORGE BARBIS, who was also in the De- 
partment for consultations in mid-June. 
JACK D. JENKINS, formerly with the 


BONN—Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel 
Jr., center, with award winners and 
their superiors. From left: minister 
counselor for public affairs Alexander 
A. Klieforth; press attache Walter A. 
Kohl, who received a Meritorious Honor 
Award; Family Liaison Office director 
Pamela J. Indahl, citatiin; Mr. Stoes- 
sel; acting deputy chief of mission 
Charles T. York; the secretary of the re- 
gional security office, Frances E. 
McPhaul, meritorious step increase; re- 
gional security officer Berne M. Indahl, 
Meritorious Honor Award; and regional 
security officer Louis Schwartz Jr. 












Passport Office, has reported for duty as a 
deputy to the executive director. 

Office of Southern European Affairs di- 
rector RAYMOND C. EWING accompanied 
counselor MATTHEW NIMETZ to Paris to 
attend the May 30 meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for European Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, concerning the multilateral assistance 
program for Turkey. 

H. L. DUFOUR WOOLEFLEY has as- 
sumed his duties as deputy director, Office of 
Northern European Affairs. MICHAEL A. G. 
MICHAUD has replaced Mr. Woolfley as 
officer-in-charge of United Kingdom affairs. 

During May 26-June 1, THOMAS M. T. 
NILES, director, Office of Central European 
Affairs, consulted in Bonn and attended the 
NATO ministerial in The Hague. SUSAN 
KLINGAMAN, officer-in-charge of Federal 
Republic of Germany affairs consulted in 
Dusseldorf, Munich and Berlin, June 14-27. 
BRUCE W. CLARK entered on duty June 11 
as officer-in-charge of German Democratic 
Republic affairs, in the Office of Central 
European Affairs. 

PAUL L. LAASE, deputy director, Of- 
fice of OECD, European Community and At- 
lantic Political-Economic Affairs, attended a 
Harvard University Center for International 
Affairs workshop on ‘‘The Politics of the 
World Eonomy,’’ June 10-15, in Cambridge, 
Mass. 

On May 16-17, RICHARD J. SMITH, 
director, Office of Canadian Affairs, was in 
Charlottesville, Va., to speak at the Federal 
Executive Institute. On June 14-15 he took 
part in a seminar at the University of Toronto 
on the 70th anniversary of the International 
Joint Commission. On May 31, and again 
June 15-16, WILLIAM A. GARLAND, same 
office, traveled to Boston and Gloucester, 
Mass., to brief the Gloucester fishing indus- 
try and the New England Regional Commis- 
sion (Boston) on the U.S.-Canadian fisheries 
and boundary treaty. Mr. Lloyd and SIDNEY 
FRIEDLAND, environmental officer, also of 
that office, attended a meeting June 19-21 in 
Ottawa on the air quality agreement with 
Canada. 

Deputy executive director CHARLES R. 
BOWERS traveled to Bonn, Berlin, Prague 
and Budapest for consultations, April 22—-May 
5. While in Germany, Mr. Bowers attended the 
Hanover Fair and met with American and na- 
tional employees from several posts who are 
involved with data and word processing. Dur- 
ing May, SHERRY DURKEE, the bureau’s 
word and data processing coordinator, visited 
embassies in Bonn, Brussels, Paris, Prague, 
Copenhagen and London. She observed word 
and data processing centers in those posts and 
discussed future plans in both fields. WIL- 
LIAM T. SHINN JR., director, Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs, accompanied the Secre- 
tary to Vienna for the summit. SHERROD 
McCALL, deputy director, participated in a 
panel discussion on U.S.-Soviet relations, May 
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18, at the Department’s National Foreign Pol- 
icy Conference for Young Political Leaders. 
Mr. McCall traveled to Richmond June 11 to 
participate in a conference on ‘‘U.S. Security 
and the Soviet Challenge.’’ On June 14 he 
participated in the national foreign policy 
conference, in the Department, for leaders in 
higher education. MARK GARRISON, deputy 
chief of mission, Moscow, visited the Depart- 
ment on consultation, May 30—June 1. GARY 
MATTHEWS, officer-in-charge of multilateral 
political relations, Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs, was in Vienna, May 21-24, with the 
White House survey team, preparing for the 
U.S.-Soviet summit. He returned to Vienna 
June 14 with the Presidential party, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation. KENT 
BROWN, same office, departed for Geneva 
June 17 to serve temporarily with the U.S. 
delegation to the comprehensive test ban 
negotiations. AVIS BOHLEN, also of that of- 
fice, departed Geneva on June 18, having 
served with the U.S. SALT delegation during 
the final stage of completion of the SALT II 
treaty. EDWARD HURWITZ has replaced M. 
JAMES WILKINSON as deputy director for 
exchanges in the Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs. Mr. Wilkinson was transferred to 
Bangkok, where he will be the political coun- 
selor. SANDRA GUST of Soviet exchanges 
traveled to Terre Haute, Ind., June 11-12, to 
address the Rotary Club and to participate in a 
conference on SALT. New faces on the Soviet 
desk are this year’s crop of summer interns, 


here for 10 weeks on a work-study program. 
They are ROBERT BRANICK, ELIZABETH 
BYNOE, LINDA DROKER, DAN GROSS- 
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MAN, PETER KASSANDER and MIKE 
VASILEFF. 


Foreign Service Institute 


JERRELL KEATHLY has assumed new 
duties as training officer in the Administra- 
tive Training Program in the School of Pro- 
fessional Studies. He was formerly assigned 
to the Bureau of Administration, Office of the 
Executive Director. JO ELLEN POWELL has 
been reassigned from the Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and Assign- 
ments, Merit Promotion Division, to the in- 
stitute’s Personnel Office. The following 
summer employees have been assigned to the 
institute: KATHERINE BUCK, JOHN CRI- 
SAN, JOYCE DEEM, KATHLEEN GAB- 
RIEL and STEPHEN WALSH. ROBIN 
MORRITZ has reported for duty in the Per- 
sonnel Office. She was formerly assigned to 
the Bureau of Personnel, Records Manage- 
ment and Regulations Division. LEO MAS- 
CIANA has assumed new duties in the School 
of Language Studies, Department of Near 
Eastern and African Languages. 





FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—At 
awards ceremony are from left: Lloyd 
B. Swift and Jose M. Ramirez, 20-year 
length-of-service awards; Nadine Jones, 
high quality step increase; Joan R. 
Wilson, 10-year length-of-service 
award; Moffett R. Smith, 30-year 
length-of-service award. 
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Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


On May 30 Assistant Secretary PA- 
TRICIA DERIAN gave the opening address to 
the Federal Bar Association’s human rights 
conference, which special assistant HEIDI 
HANSON organized in the Loy Henderson 
Room. Ms. Derian presented several out- 
standing performance certificates to bureau 
employees at a ceremony June 5. On June 17 
she appeared with Rev. BRIAN HEHIR of the 
U.S. Catholic Conference in a human rights 
policy discussion on ABC’s *‘Directions.”’ 
Senior deputy assistant secretary MARK 
SCHNEIDER met to discuss U.S. human 
rights policy with a group of Latin American 
business leaders, June 8, under the auspices 
of the Council of the Americas. On June 10 
he participated in a workshop, ‘‘From Hel- 
sinki to Madrid (1980),’” at a policy confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Conference 
on Soviet Jewry, at the Shoreham-Americana 
Hotel. On June 14 he addressed the National 
Foreign Policy Conference for Leaders in 
Higher Education, on human rights policy. 
Deputy assistant secretary STEPHEN 
COHEN addressed the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion’s human rights conference, May 30. He 
also participated in the third annual education 
conference of the Defense Institute of Secu- 
rity Assistance Management, May 30-31, at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O. On June 
8 he traveled to the Philippines to consult 
with mission personnel, government officials 
and representatives of the human rights com- 
munity there. He was scheduled to return 
June 23. CHARLES B. SALMON JR., di- 
rector, Office of Human Rights, addressed a 
Foreign Service orientation class on human 
rights policy, June 4, at the Foreign Service 
Institute. On June 8 he spoke to a group of 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND HUMANITAR- 
IAN AFFAIRS—Assistant Secretary 
Patt Derian, center, presents outstand- 
ing performance certificates to, from 
left: Ken Thomas, Aileen Robinson, 
Charlotte Capps, Camille Holmes, 
Donna Ifill. On right is executive di- 
rector Walter Carter. Robin (De James) 
Hartle, who was on her honeymoon, 
also received a certificate. 


CIA mid-career officers about human rights 
policy. From May 10-22, human rights offi- 
cers BOB MAXIM, DAVID MARTIN and 
LARRY ARTHUR participated in a study 
team visiting Haiti to review the situation of 
those Haitian nationals who have been re- 
turned to Haiti after seeking asylum in the 
United States. 

The following bureau employees re- 
ceived excellent performance certificates: 
CAROLYN LOCKWOOD, NORA DOWN- 
ING, EARL JOHNSON, CAROL FREEMAN 
and LENORE SCHWARTZ. 


inspector General’s Office 


RUSH W. TAYLOR JR. has replaced 
PHILIP R. COOK as chief of the Coordination 
and Review Staff. Mr. Cook has been assigned 
to Embassy Pretoria as economic/commercial 
counselor. ROBERT J. MARTENS and 
FRANCIS X. READY have joined the office 
as senior inspectors. New inspectors are JOHN 
A. COLLINS, WALKER A. DIAMANTI, 
LARRY C. GRAHL, THOMAS HARRIS, M. 
WALTER KENNEY, CAROL MEYER and 
ANNE PINKNEY. VERONICA TURNER has 
joined the staff as a secretary, and LEILA 
AFZAL and BETH MEADER have joined as 


summer employees. Inspectors departing the 
office during June and July were JOHN W. 
FUHRER, budget and fiscal officer, Buenos 
Aires; JOHN J. HELBLE, deputy chief of mis- 
sion, Bangladesh; RICHARD C. HOWLAND, 
Bureau of Personnel; PERRY W. LINDER, 
executive director, Bureau of Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs; and ALBERT N. WILLIAMS, principal 
officer, Barcelona. Deputy inspector general 
SANFORD MENTER traveled during June to 
Vienna and Geneva for consulations. 


Intelligence and Research 


GEORGE G. B. GRIFFIN, South Asia 
Division chief in the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South Asia, par- 
ticipated in an executive board-advisory 
council meeting of the mid-Atlantic region of 
the Association of Asian Studies, at Essex 
Community College, Essex, Md., May 20. 
Two other analysts from the same office 
worked with the Foreign Service Institute. 
WALTER K. ANDERSON lectured there on 
‘*Indian History: The Pre-Independence 
Period’’ and ‘‘Contemporary Indian Poli- 
tics,’’ June 7-12. KAREN LONGETEIG at- 
tended an executive performance seminar at 
Berkeley Springs, W.Va., May 5-11. 

For the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Western Europe, GEORGE S. HARRIS, 
director, attended the Defense Nuclear 
Agency New Alternatives Workshop in Menlo 
Park, Calif., June 21-22. F. HERBERT 
CAPPS, his deputy, attended the annual 
conference of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Scandinavian Studies, at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in Lawrence, May 3-5. JOHN 
J. HURLEY JR., analyst in that office, lec- 
tured on Western Europe to 150 high school 
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participants in the ‘*People-to-People’’ pro- 
gram, June 12, whereas EDWARD KEETON, 
also an analyst in the office, lectured on con- 
temporary France to the western European 
area studies course at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, June 18. 

Three analysts of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia were on the public 
speaking circuit during the period. RICHARD 
NETHERCUT spoke on U.S.-China relations 
to three audiences, under the auspices of the 
Maine World Affairs Council, while DOUG- 
LAS SPELMAN spoke at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Pa., on Chinese foreign policy. 
PAMELA SLUTZ participated in seminars on 
Indonesia at the Asia Society in New York, 
and then on the Malay world at Ohio Univer- 
sity. 

ERIC WILLENZ, chairman of the 
Europe and Global Research Group, Office of 
External Research, lectured at the Army War 
College on ‘‘Structure and Organization of 
West European Communist Parties,’’ May 
21. He then participated in meetings at the 
Carnegie Endowment for Peace with the 
former leader of the Israeli labor union (His- 
tradrut) on the attitude of Israeli labor to- 
wards a peace agreement with Egypt, June 
13. He then attended a colloquium at the Wil- 
son Center on the organizational models of 
Socialist and Communist parties in southern 
Europe, June 14. DALLAS LLOYD, same 
office, attended a conference on Kremlinol- 
ogy at Michigan State University, partially 
funded by the State Department, and another 
conference on the Soviet Caucasus at the 
Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian 
Studies. JOSEPH P. SMALDONE, program 
officer, organized a May 23 seminar on 
Liberia for Ambassador ROBERT P. SMITH, 
and attended the first annual meeting of the 
Association of Concerned Africanists, May 
19, in Washington. He then attended, May 
29-June 1, a course: ‘‘Intelligence and 
Foreign Policy.” KENNETH ROBERTS, 
with JOHN FINAN, director of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies at American University, or- 
ganized and participated in a ‘‘Conference on 
Contemporary Argentina,’’ which brought to- 
gether experts from the United States, Latin 
America and Europe to discuss Argentina’s 
political development, foreign relations, eco- 
nomic problems and human rights. Mr 
Roberts then organized a contract review 
conference in the Department, June 15, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Politics of Trade and Investment: 
Mexico, Brazil and Venezuela.’’ The papers 
presented at this conference are part of a 
larger study being prepared at the Harvard 
University Center for International Affairs, 
under the leadership of JORGE DOMIN- 
GUEZ. 

For the Office of Research and Analysis 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
participation of office personnel in outside 
activities was fairly heavy. SIDNEY I. 
PLOSS, analyst, presented a paper at the 
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Kremlinology conference sponsored by 
Michigan State University; FRANK C. FOL- 
DIVARY, analyst, lectured on Hungary at the 
Foreign Service Institute; Martha Mautner, 
chief, Soviet Foreign Political Division, was 
a panel member of the U.S.-Soviet relations 
workshop at the National Foreign Policy 
Conference for Young Politicial Leaders; 
PETER COLM, analyst, attended a course on 
‘‘Intelligence and Foreign Policy’’; and 
PAUL J. COSTOLANSKI, deputy chief, 
Eastern Europe Division, lectured on Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Dr. JEFFREY LUTZ, Office of the 
Geographer, traveled to New York for a 
week, in order to conduct research in prep- 
aration for the upcoming U.S.-Canada arbit- 
ration in the Gulf of Maine. KRISTEN 
HALWAX met in Bartlesville, Okla., with 
representatives of the Phillips Petroleum Co.; 
in Dallas, with Core Laboratories; and in 
Houston, with G.J. Long Associates, to dis- 
cuss software development for the Bendix 
computerized digitizing system. FREDER- 
ICK F. MONROE, chief, Marine Boundary 
and Resource Division, met with scientists in 
San Diego to inspect and test ride a new 
Canadian research submarine. 


Inter-American Affairs 


The ambassadors of the American states 
and the ambassadors and permanent repre- 
sentatives of the Organization of American 
States were honored at the June | reception 
tri-hosted by the bureau, the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia and the Inter- 
American Bar Association. Assistant Secre- 
tary VIRON VAKY, Mr. and Mrs. JAMES J. 
BIEBOWER of the D.C. bar, and JOHN O. 
DAHLGREN, secretary general of the Inter- 
American Bar Association, were the hosts for 
the 450 guests attending the reception in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room. Mr. Vaky ad- 
dressed the Council of the Americas on June 
6 at its 11th annual Washington conference 
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for corporate executives at the Department. 
He spoke on ‘‘Making Interdependence 
Work: Building on Western Hemisphere Pat- 
terns."” JOHN BUSHNELL, senior deputy as- 
sistant secretary, chaired the afternoon panel 
on the review of the investment environment 
in the hemisphere. The other panelists of this 
session were MALCOLM BARNEBEY, di- 
rector, Andean affairs, and CLAUS RUSER, 
director, East Coast affairs. The day-long 
program ended with Mr. Vaky co-hosting the 
evening reception in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room with HENRY GEYELIN, president of 
the Council of the Americas. 

Deputy assistant secretaries BRANDON 
GROVE and RALPH GUZMAN met with 20 
Latin American businessmen at a breakfast 
meeting hosted by the Council of the 
Americas, at the Watergate Hotel, June 8. 
The topic was overall U.S.-Latin American 
policy. Mr. Bushnell traveled to Pittsburgh, 
June 19, to address the Latin American Ad- 
visory Committee dinner meeting, Westin- 
ghouse Electric Corp. GEORGE JONES, al- 
ternate director, Office of Regional Pro- 
grams, participated in the annual sister-city 
‘*Fiesta Days’’ celebration in Montevideo, 
Minn., June 23--24. Ambassador JOSE 
PEREZ CALDAS was the Uruguayan repre- 
sentative. 

Ambassador to Brazil ROBERT M. 
SAYRE was in the Department on consulta- 


SAO PAULO, Brazil—At consular 
conference here are, from left, back 
row: Virginia Sher, consul general 
Terrell E. Arnold, and James Kessinger, 
Sao Paulo; George High, deputy chief of 
mission, Brasilia; Anthony Gonzalez, 
General Accounting Office, Panama; 
and William Memler, Salvador. Front 
row: Hilary Brooker, Sao Paulo; Mar- 
garet Barnhart, Rio de Janeiro; Maria 
da Graca Santos, Sao Paulo; Anthony 
Interlandi, Porto Alegre; Marilyn 
Povenmire, Sao Paulo; and Steve Mul- 
ler, Brasilia. 
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tion, in late May and early June. While in 
Washington, he went to the Woodrow Wilson 
Center to discuss developments in Brazil. He 
also addressed the Downtown Rotary Club of 
Portland, Ore., and a combined group from 
the Council on Foreign Relations and the Pan 
American Association in San Francisco. On 
May 31, Mr. Sayre and the director of the 
Office of East Coast Affairs, Mr. Ruser, trav- 
eled to New York to meet with Council of the 
Americas officials. On June 11 Mr. Sayre 
returned to New York to speak to the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

RICHARD C. GRAHAM, alternate di- 
rector, Office of Central American Affairs, 
and DANIEL WELTER, Nicaragua desk offi- 
cer, served as officers-in-charge of a 5 
a.m.-to-9 p.m., seven-days-a-week 
Nicaragua working group, which started on 
June 11. Numerous other bureau officers par- 
ticipated in the working group, which coordi- 
nated the evacuation of U.S. citizens from 
Managua. EMILY A. PERREAULT, narcot- 
ics officer, Office of Regional Political Pro- 
grams, traveled to Latin America June 2-20. 
She visited Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru for 
consultations. DAVID SIMCOX, country 
director for Mexico, spoke at the 1979 Min- 
nesota World Trade Conference, May 23, at 
Bloomington, Minn. The topic of his address 
to a group of Minnesota businessmen and in- 
vestors was **U.S.-Mexican Economic Rela- 
EDWARD BITTNER, alternate di- 
rector, Office of Mexican Affairs, attended 
the plenary meeting of the tourism working 
group of the U.S.-Mexico consultative 
mechanism, at San Francisco, June 11-12. 
He also participated in the finance working 


tions.’”’ 


group meeting of the consultative mechanism, 
in Mexico City, June 25, as well as in the 
U.S.-Mexican Chamber of Commerce annual 
meeting, in Acapulco, Mexico, June 21-23. 
CHRISTOPHER MURRAY has joined the 
Office of Panamanian Affairs as economic 
officer, Mr. Murray succeeds WILLIAM 
MILLAN, who is now in the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM MAYNES, accompanied by MELVYN 
LEVITSKY, deputy director, Office of UN 
Political Affairs, visited Tel Aviv, Athens 
and Cairo, to consult with Israeli, Greek and 
Egyptian officials on UN and related matters, 
May 27-June 2. 

The director of the Transportation and 
Communications Directorate, WALKER A. 
DIAMANTI, has transferred to the Office of 
the Inspector General. FREDERICK COOK, 
management analysis officer, Office of the 
Executive Director, has been assigned to the 
U.S. mission in Geneva. JOHN TEFFT, spe- 
cial assistant in Washington to Ambassador 
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GENEVA—Participants in the confer- 
ence of U.S. representatives to eight UN 
organizations, June 21-23, are seated, 
left to right: Ambassador Andrew J. 
Young, New York; Assistant Secretary 
Charles W. Maynes; Ambassador William 
J. vanden Heurel, UN European Office, 
Geneva. Standing, left to right: Ambas- 
sador Esteban Torres, UNESCO, Paris; 
John Leary, UN Industrial Development 
Organization; David Macuk, UN Envi- 
ronment Program, Nairobi; Ambassador 
Arthur A. Hartman, France; John Baker, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Rome; Richard Petree, alternate U.S. 
representative, New York; Lincoln P. 
Bloomfield, National Security Council; 
Ambassador William E. Schaufele Jr., 
Poland; Ambassador Roger Kirk, deputy 
U.S. representative, International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna; John E. 
Downs, International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, Montreal; Csanad Toth, 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs; Ambassador James B. Engle, 
Inspection Corps, State Department. 
Mr. Bloomfield was here on sabbatical 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has been named to the 
staff of the National Security Council. 


ANDREW YOUNG, has begun intensive 
Hungarian language training in preparation 
for his assignment as a political officer in 
Budapest. DOUGLAS McELHANEY, from 
the Bureau of African Affairs, has replaced 


him. BRYAN BASS, international relations 
officer, Office of International Conferences, 
has been detailed to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. JAMES HAWLEY, interna- 
tional relations officer, Development and 
Humanitarian Programs Directorate, has been 
assigned to the embassy in New Delhi. 
AMELIA PARKER, international relations 
officer, Transportation and Communications 
Directorate, has been appointed as the 
bureau’s equal employment opportunity offi- 
cer. Management analysis officer FRANCIS 
P. McCORMICK has retired from the Office 
of UN Budget and Administration after 30 
years of Government JANE 


service. 


CARLSON has entered on duty as special as- 
sistant for the Secretariat to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. JAMES 
ERHMAN, international relations officer, 
Development and Humanitarian Programs 
Directorate, has been assigned to the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research. FRANCIS 
HOLEVA, management analysis officer, In- 
ternational Policy Staff, has been detailed to 
the Community Services Administration as 
administrative officer. JOHN McGUINNESS, 
Bureau of Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific Affairs, has joined the 
Agency Directorate for UNESCO as a science 
officer. Foreign affairs officer SUSAN 
STEINER, Development and Humanitarian 
Programs Directorate, has returned to the De- 
partment of Treasury. SUSAN COFFMAN 
and DENISE FITZPATRICK have returned to 
the bureau this year as summer employees in 
the Office of Administration. DELOIS Mc- 
CAIN has joined the Office of Multilateral 
Affairs. JOSEPH DALY and WARREN VAN 
WICKLIN III are serving as summer interns 
in the Office of Multilateral Affairs and on 
the Policy Planning and Reports Staff, re- 
spectively. Returning to Washington from 
Geneva for the final stages of the multilateral 
trade negotiations are international econ- 
omists BENNET MARSH, WILLIAM C. 
MIMS, ROBERT HAMMERSCHLAG and 
MARTIN SMITH, along with international 
relations officer JON HARTZELL and 
JAMES McNAMARA. 

RICHARD NOBBE, Secretariat to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, at- 
tended the UNESCO meeting of executive se- 
cretaries of national commissions of a Euro- 
pean region, in Krems, Austria, June 18-22. 
WILLIAM HARLEY, same office, attended 
the sixth meeting of the UNESCO Interna- 
tional Commission for the Study of Com- 
munication Problems, in Acapulco, Mexico, 
June 4-9. FRANK S. LANCETTI, Office of 
Science and Technology, attended the 31st 
session of the executive committee, World 
Meteorological Organization, in Geneva, 
May 28-June 1, as an adviser to the delega- 
tion. Mr. Diamanti was the U.S. representa- 
tive to the 42nd session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
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ganization, in London, May 21-25. ROBERT 
A. GEHRING, Agency Directorate for Ag- 
riculture, was an adviser at the 47th general 
session of the International Office of Epizoo- 
tics, in Paris, May 21-26. Two U.S. advisers 
to the meeting of the committee for program 
and coordination of the UN Economic and 
Social Council, New York, May 17-June 1, 
were DORIS E. AUSTIN (May 7-19), Office 
of UN Systems Coordination, and H. BER- 
NARD GLAZER (May 21-June 1), director 
of the office. DAVID ADAMSON, UN 
Political Affairs, was an adviser to the first 
session of the UN Disarmament Commission, 
New York, May 14-June 8. HERBERT G. 
WING, deputy director, Developmental and 
Humanitarian Programs, was an alternate to 
the meeting of the executive board of the UN 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), Mexico City, 
May 16-June 1. NEIL A. BOYER was an al- 
ternate representative to the 64th session of 
the executive board of the World Health Or- 
ganization, in Geneva, May 28-29. FRANK 
S. LANCETTI, Agency Directorate for Sci- 
ence and Technology, was an adviser to the 
eighth congress of the World Meteorological 
Organization, in Geneva, April 30-May 26. 
WILLIAM EDGAR, director, Office of Inter- 
national Economic Policy, was an adviser to 
the fifth session of the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development, in Manila, May 
7-June 1. FREDERICK C. McELDOWNEY, 
Office of International Economic Policy, was 
the secretary of delegation to this meeting. 
LARRY ATCHERSON, Office of Interna- 
tional Conferences, was administrative offi- 
AMELIA PARKER, 
Agency Directorate for Transportation and 
Communications, attended the International 
Telecommunications Union administrative 
council meeting, in Geneva, June 4-22, as an 
adviser. JOHN W. McDONALD JR. served 
as alternate representative to the 26th session 
of the governing council of the UN Develop- 
ment Program, in New York, June 4-July 2. 
WILLIAM FALKNER also attended this 
meeting as an adviser. JOHN F. SIMMONS 
JR. attended the sixth session of the Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, UN Economic 
and Social Council, in Istanbul, June 5-15, 
as an adviser. JOHN E. REINERTSON, 
Agency Director for International Labor Af- 
fairs, attended the 65th session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference, International 
Labor Organization, in Geneva, June 6-27, 
MARION CREEKMORE, 
deputy assistant secretary for international 
organization affairs, was the U.S. represen- 
tative to the preparatory committee meeting 
to draft a UN international development 
strategy, in New York, June 11-22. JOYCE 
RABENS, Office of International Economic 
Policy, was an adviser on this delegation. 
ROGER BREWIN, director, Agriculture Di- 
rectorate, attended the Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s 75th session, in Rome, June 
11-22, as alternate delegate. HERBERT G. 


cer for this session. 


as an observer. 
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WING was the U.S. representative to the 
executive board meeting, UN Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF), in New York, June 12. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


On May 4 Assistant Secretary HAROLD 
SAUNDERS addressed the White House Fel- 
lows Alumni conference, at the Capitol-Hilton 
Hotel in Washington. He discussed the Middle 
East situation with 250 current and former 
participants in the program. On May 15 he 
briefed senior AFL-CIO members on U.S.- 
Mideast policy, at the George Meany Center 
for Labor Studies, in Silver Spring, Md. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM R. 
CRAWFORD spoke at the annual Washington 
Roundtable, sponsored by the Institutional In- 
vestor Institute, May 9. Deputy assistant sec- 
retary MICHAEL STERNER addressed the 
World Business Council convention in Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, May 12, ‘*The 
Realities of the Egyptian-Israeli Peace 
Treaty.”” Mr. Sterner also discussed the peace 
negotiations at the National Foreign Policy 
Conference sponsored by the Department of 
the American Council for Young Political 
Leaders, May 18. DAVID A. KORN, director, 
Office of Israeli/Arab-Israeli Affairs, traveled 
to California in early May, participating in 


discussing 


editorial sessions in the Los Angeles area and 
addressing classes and seminars at Riverside 
City College and the University of Cali- 
fornia-Riverside. MARGARET DEAN, politi- 
cal officer, Office of Israeli/Arab-Israeli Af- 
fairs, addressed the American Association of 
University Women, Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
branch, at their annual luncheon meeting May 
12. On May 18 JOHN R. COUNTRYMAN, 
acting director, Office of Regional Affairs, 
participated in a panel discussion, ‘‘Interna- 
tional Energy Prospects,’’ during the Young 
Political Leaders Conference in the Depart- 
ment. W. NATHANIAL HOWELL, deputy 
director, Office of Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria Affairs, traveled to the Tidewater area of 
Virginia, May 13-14, speaking before the 
Suffolk Kiwanis Club annual dinner and at a 
luncheon sponsored by Old Dominion Univer- 
sity in Norfolk. 

MARSHALL BOUTON, special assistant 
to the ambassador, Embassy New Delhi, at- 
tended the nuclear fuel cycle seminar at the 
Department of Energy, June 5-7. ROBERT D. 
AUSTIN JR., formerly assigned to the Bureau 
of Oceans and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs, assumed his new duties as 
post management officer in the Office of the 
Executive Director, replacing BOBBY WAT- 
SON, who has been assigned to training at 
George Washington University. GEORGE 
HANNEMAN, regional budget and fiscal offi- 
cer, recently traveled to Embassy Tehran, 
where he spent 30 days on temporary duty as 
the budget and management officer. Following 
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the assignment at Tehran, Mr. Hanneman vis- 
ited the embassies in Manama, Doha, Abu 
Dhabi and Sana, where he discussed budget 
and fiscal matters with embassy officers. 

On June 8 a retirement party was held in 
the Office of the Executive Director, honoring 
LEO DOLOFF, chief of the bureau’s Com- 
munications Center. As part of the festivities, 
a brief ceremony was held at which Mr. Saun- 
ders presented Mr. Doloff a Meritorious Honor 
Award in recognition of his management abil- 
ities and leadership. Mr. Doloff had completed 
39 years of Government service. THOMAS R. 
TURLEY SR., also from the executive direc- 
tor’s office, provided communications support 
at Embassy Kabul, March 8—May 29. He then 
proceeded to Embassy Baghdad for temporary 
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TUNIS—Deputy chief of mission Bar- 
rington King paints a mural in the 
newly-renovated employees’ snack bar. 


duty as administrative support officer. He is to 
be there until approximately August 15. 

The bureau welcomes the following sum- 
mer clerical employees and student interns: 
DEBORAH L. MARLING, William and Mary 
College; MARGARET RILEY, Mount 
Holyoke College; KATHLEEN STYLES, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; SUSAN GAETANO, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; SYLVIA KEMP, Brown 
University, SUSAN PORTNOY, Georgetown 
University; MICHAEL DAVIS, Tuskegee In- 
stitute; ALLEN S. GREENSPAN, New York 
University, AMY L. MILLER, Lewis and 
Clark College; GRACE C. METZ, Smith Col- 
lege; MICHAEL SWIDLER, Georgetown Uni- 
versity; JOHN D. SOTOS, American Univer- 
sity; BRADFORD HANSON, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

On May 30 ROSEMARY O'NEILL, polit- 
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BEIRUT—James H. Yellin, left, is pre- 
sented a Meritorious Honor Award by 
Ambassador John Gunther Dean. 


ical-economic officer, Office of Egyptian Af- 
fairs, briefed six customs officials concerning 
developments in Egypt. The officials are to 
provide a two-week orientation course on nar- 
cotics detection to Egyptian customs officials 
in Cairo and Alexandria. CARL CLEMENT, 
deputy director, Office of Iranian Affairs, left 
June 12 for a month’s temporary duty in 
Tehran, to assist the embassy with its political 
and economic work. Ambassadors recently 
consulting in the bureau included ULRIC S. 
HAYNES JR., Algeria, and ARTHUR W. 
HUMMEL JR., Pakistan. Colonel WOOLF P. 
GROSS, political-military adviser, Office of 
Regional Affairs, traveled to Oman at the end 
of May to consult with the embassy on military 
assistance matters. While there, he held dis- 
cussions with the sultan and the under secre- 
tary of defense. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Director C. WILLIAM KONTOS visited 
the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
New York, June 13, and participated in a 
conference at West Point on the ‘‘Role of the 
Military in National Security and Policy For- 
mulation in the 1980s.’” Executive assistant 
J. THOMAS McANDREW has been trans- 
ferred to Canberra. He is being replaced by 
FRANK G. TRINKA, formerly diplomat in 
residence at Colorado College, Colo. LARRY 
G. PENDLETON JR., associate director for 
contracting, resigned to accept the position of 
director for contract policy and administra- 
tion in the Office of Naval Research. BER- 
NARD A. FEMMINELLA and ALBERT 
LEONARD PFEIFER were transferred to the 
field mission from the Office of Munitions 
Control and The Hague, respectively. 
THOMAS A. BELL has completed his tour in 
the Sinai and has been transferred to Stock- 
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holm. JAMES WALLEN, associate director 
for engineering and BARRY S. KNAUF, 
contracting officer, were on temporary duty 
at the field mission in May. 


EMBASSY CAIRO 


Ambassador HERMANN F. EILTS pre- 
sented a number of awards prior to his de- 
parture recently. Recipients of Meritorious 
Honor Awards were SUSAN WOOLLEY, 
political secretary; JAMES EIGHMIE, com- 
mercial officer; EVAH GUNN, AID secre- 
tary; LORETTA MICKLOW, administrative 
secretary; and MELINDA KIMBLE, 
economic/commercial officer. Meritorious 
step increases were awarded to DOMENICK 
SCARFO, AID officer; DORIS SCERBAK, 
economic/commerical secretary; ALI 
AHMED HASSAN, EID SOLIMAN EWEDA 
and SHAHEEN RAMADAN SHAHEEN, 
State drivers; and GHAZI MOHAMED 
GHAZI, AID driver. The following length- 
of-service certificates were awarded: for 35 
years, ANTHONY WONG, AID; A. MAGED 
and FAROUK A. A. SALEH, State; 30 years, 
JOSEPH KOVACH and PAUL GROVES, 
AID; and MOHAMED G. AMIN, ICA; 25 
years, ANTHONY J. BABIN, HENRY 
MATTOX, TONY VAN TWISK and SID- 
NEY FISCHER, all of State; 20 years, HANS 
BANG, AID; IBRAHIM (HENRY) EL 
MALLA and YVONNE AZZAM of State; 10 
years, Ms. Woolley and LARRY KRAUSE, 
State. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary THOMAS R. PIC- 
KERING was in Bonn, May 13-16, where he 
addressed the international conference on re- 
conciling energy needs and nonproliferation. 
During this period he also traveled to London 
where he had consultations with the British 
on nonproliferation. On May 7 he traveled to 
Boston, where he addressed the Harvard 
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Center for Science and International Affairs. 
He then addressed the ninth International 
Congress on Carboniferous Stratigraphy and 
Geology, regarding the ‘‘Role of Science and 
Technology in Foreign Affairs,’” May 19. On 
May 24-25 he traveled to Ottawa to meet 
with the Canadians on nuclear issues. 

JOHN D. NEGROPONTE, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for oceans and fisheries affairs, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the annual 
U.S.-Mexico bilateral fisheries consulta- 
tions, May 3-4, in Mexico City. Mr. Neg- 
roponte was accompanied by BRIAN 
HALLMAN, Office of Fisheries Affairs, and 
MAY McLEOD, Office of the Legal Adviser. 
The tuna fishing problem, which has been the 
subject of extensive negotiations for the past 
18 months, was discussed in Mexico City, as 
were other fishery issues of mutual interest. 

Dr. DONALD R. KING, director, Office 
of Environment and Health, participated in 
the Man and the Biosphere international 
workshop on ‘‘Biological and Sociological 
Basis for Rational Use of Forest Resources 
for Energy and Organics,’’ in Lansing, 
Mich., May 6-8, following which he at- 
tended the Man and the Biosphere bureau 
meeting of the International Coordinating 
Council, in Paris, May 14-16. 

HERBERT SPIELMAN, Office of Food 
and Natural Resources, attended the quarterly 
meeting of the Great Lakes Basin Commis- 
sion in Milwaukee, May 15-16. 

Science attaches and counselors and 
fisheries attaches from 21 posts met in 
Washington, May 16-23, for their annual 
conference. Among the speakers were Under 
Secretary LUCY WILSON BENSON, Mr. 
Pickering, Dr. FRANK PRESS and Dr. 
ROBERT FROSCH. On May 23 the entire 
group met with five congressmen and several 
members of their staffs for a coffee hour and 
discussion of issues. Congressman DONALD 
FUQUA was host and chairman of the discus- 
sion panel. 

On May 4 Mr. Pickering and RICHARD 
E. BENEDICK, coordinator of population 
affairs, traveled to New York and met with 
leading officials of the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Population Council, and the 
UN Fund for Population Activities, to discuss 
population issues. They also briefly attended 
a meeting on Egyptian population issues co- 
sponsored by the Aspen Institute and the 
Population Resource Center, which included 
the head of the Egyptian family planning pro- 
gram. THEODORE C. NELSON, Office of 
the Coordinator, attended a series of meetings 
in New York, May 2, on population activities 
of several UN agencies, including the Fund 
for Population Activities, the World Food 
Program and the UN International Childrens 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF). Mr. Pickering 
and Mr. Benedick met on May 9 with mem- 
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bers of local population organizations to dis- 
cuss their concerns on population matters, 
and how the efforts of Government and pri- 
vate organizations could be more cooperative. 
On May 14 Mr. Benedick spoke on popula- 
tion matters at the Executive Seminar in Na- 
tional and International Affairs. JAC- 
QUELINE WISE MIDDAUGH, secretary, 
entered on duty in the Office of Export and 
Import Control; she had been with the Bureau 
of East Asian and South Asian Affairs. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director LESLIE GELB accompanied the 
President and the Secretary to the Vienna 
summit, where he participated in signing 
ceremonies for SALT Il. At the end of June 
Mr. Gelb resigned from the Department and 
was succeeded by REGINALD BAR- 
THOLOMEW. 

The deputy director for security policy, 
DAVID GOMPERT, attended the European 
bureau’s political officers’ conference in 
Brussels in May. He spoke on U.S. and At- 
lantic alliance concerns regarding the future 
of strategic and theater forces. In June, Mr. 
Gompert was accompanied by LEON SIGAL 
and MICHAEL LEMMON in attending the 
third meeting of NATO’s special group on 
arms control. Deputy director CHARLES 
HENKIN, Office of Disarmament and Arms 
Control, met with the editorial boards of the 
Boston Globe, Christian Science Monitor and 
World Reach to discuss SALT Il. ROBERT 
BEECROFT did a series of editorial back- 
ground briefings on SALT II for several 
major New England daily newspapers. GRE- 
GORY M. SUCHAN, Office of Non- 
Proliferation Policy, participated in consulta- 
tions with the Canadian Government in Ot- 
tawa on the international fuel cycle evalua- 
tion program, and other topics. BOB 
BURKE, International Security Operations 
Office, received a Ph.D. degree from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy for a 
thesis on Japanese Oil Policy, 1945-1975. 
ERNEST BLANCHARD, an assistant profes- 
sor of American Government at the Coast 
Guard Academy, has joined the Office of In- 
ternational Security Operations for the sum- 
mer, to study State’s role in national security 
affairs. MARK PALMER met with the edito- 
rial boards of the Atlanta Constitution and 
Journal, and traveled to Iceland for a series of 
seminars and a television program on SALT. 
ROBERT HANSEN returned from serving as 
the State expert adviser to the U.S. SALT 
delegation, in Geneva, June 2. 


Public Affairs 


From May 20-June 2, Assistant Secretary 
HODDING CARTER III accompanied the 
Secretary on his trip to the Mideast and west- 
ern European countries. On June 7 he spoke 
before the Harvard Club of Philadelphia. On 
June 9 he delivered the commencement ad- 
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dress at the Lawrence Academy, Groton, 
Mass. From June 14-18, he accompanied the 
President and Secretary to Vienna for the 
U.S.-Soviet summit meeting. From June 
18-19, he accompanied the Secretary to Lis- 
bon for the signing of the Azores bases 
agreement. Deputy assistant secretary WIL- 
LIAM D. BLAIR JR. visited Japan, June 
1-3, on a cultural exchange program. On 
June 14 MARK SAWOSKI, Mr. Carter’s 
staff assistant, discussed SALT and current 
U.S.-European relations, with students de- 
parting for Europe on the People-to-People 
program. 

Historian’s Office: On May 23 DAVID 
MABON spoke on U.S. relations with the 
countries of East Asia in the early 1950s, at 
the National Archives. Under the sponsorship 
of the Close-Up Foundation, EDWARD 
KEEFER and STANLEY SHALOFF spoke to 
high school students on U.S.-African rela- 
tions and U.S.-Korean relations, respec- 
tively. LOUIS SMITH attended the Executive 
Performance Seminar at Berkley Springs, W. 
Va. He also briefed a group of students vis- 
iting the Department from Towson State Uni- 
versity. 

Office of Public Communication: PHYL- 
LIS YOUNG, editor, Department of State 
BULLETIN, was in Geneva during the final 
week of the SALT II negotiations to provide 
editorial assistance to the U.S. delegation. 
She returned to Washington with the final text 
of the treaty so that it could be printed and 
distributed on the day it was signed, June 18. 
COLLEEN SUSSMAN, assistant editor, at- 
tended the seventh Studio Seminar for Federal 
Graphic Designers, Writers, Editors, and 
Supervisors, at Yale University, June 24-30. 
ELAINE McDEVITT has come from ICA to 
be chief of the Special Projects Staff. 
CHERYL GROSS has joined the Special 
Projects Staff as a secretary. She comes from 
the Office of Freedom of Information. 
JOANNE REPPERT has joined the Editorial 
Division of the Office of Public Communica- 
tion to be editor of BACKGROUND NOTES. 

Office of Plans and Management: CARL 
E. TAYLOR has retired, but will be with us 
LEON 
RAMEY comes to our bureau from the 
Bureau of Personnel: DEAN DeBUCK joins 
us from our Office of Public Programs: 
WENDY BAYNARD has resigned. 

MARY GRANT and BRET BELLAMY 
are new employees in our Historian’s Office. 
Mary comes from the Bureau of Administra- 


for a short while as a consultant: 


tion and Bret from the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

Office of Public Programs; ALAN 
EASTHAM of the Southern Division traveled 
to Grand Junction, Colo., in late May, to dis- 
cuss SALT II with civic groups and the 
media. 

Twenty-seven business executives par- 
ticipated in a May 22-23 Executive-Diplomat 
Seminar. The primary objective of these 
seminars is to strengthen communication be- 
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tween the Department and the American busi- 
ness community. The two-day seminar 
opened with welcoming remarks by RUTH 
PHILLIPS, deputy assistant secretary for 
commerical and telecommunications affairs, 
and included sessions on Latin America, 
China, the Near East and South Asia, western 
Europe, SALT II, human rights, international 
finance, export promotion policy, interna- 
tional trade policy, fuels and energy and 
financing of American exports. DIANA 
HENSHAW 
event. 
Nearly 480 people attended the National 
Foreign Policy Conference for Leaders in 
Higher Education, in the Department, June 
13-14. Under Secretary DAVID NEWSOM 
opened the conference. A special session on 


served as coordinator for this 


inter-relationships of foreign policy, global 
education and the national interest was 
chaired by FRANK KLASSEN, chairman of 
the Global Education Group, and included 
presentations by ERNEST BOYER, U.S. 
Commissioner for Education; JAMES PER- 
KINS, 
sion on Foreign Language and International 
Studies; and STANLEY NICHOLSON of 
ICA. Other sessions were held on AID’s de- 
velopment education program, international 


chairman of the President’s Commis- 


economic policy, U.S.-Soviet relations, 
SALT II and exchanges, U.S. and Asia and 
People’s Republic of China exchanges, 
Africa-U.S. foreign policy and exchanges, 
the Middle East, human rights and U.S.- 
Mexican relations. The conference ended 
with an address by Ambassador JOHN 
REINHARDT, ICA, on ‘‘The 


Real Shortage: Ideas.”’ Henshaw was 


director of 
Ms. 
conference manager. 

Press Office: TIMOTHY COLLINS has 
recently joined our office. His previous office 
was the Office of Security. EILEEN 
McCORMICK was to join our staff for the 
summer. DAVID NALL, formerly deputy 
principal officer in Lubumbashi, joined the 
Bureau of Public Affairs staff as a press officer 
on June 11. Deputy Director KENNETH 
BROWN discussed foreign policy with 250 
students in the ‘‘Close-Up’” program, in 
Washington. 

On June 6 Mr. Brown presented remarks 
on the international aspects of College Bowl 
during a taping of the TV series, which will be 
televised this summer. On June 22 Mr. Brown 
departed the Press Office to assume his new 
duties as deputy director for UN political af- 
fairs in the Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. & 


Take stock in America 


Buy US. Savings Bonds 
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—(Continued from inside front cover) 

in a local language. Similarly, re- 
porting often reflects only the local 
newspapers or merely recites 
events, because employees have 
not been trained or encouraged to 
provide analyses much beyond the 
brief comments at the end of 
cables. 

Even more basic, sensitivity 
to local political nuances and the 
ability to develop excellent per- 
sonal contacts are not qualities that 
necessarily get one to the top in the 
Big Macho world of Washington, 
where access to the centers of 
power is regarded in itself as the 
highest possible achievement. Fi- 
nally, while the Service as a whole 
is much more tolerant of contrary 
opinion than heretofore, it still is 
not healthy to disagree with con- 
ventional wisdom, to argue one’s 
case too forcefully, or to have 
many contacts with known critics 
of American policies. 

As for management training, 
it appears to be almost non-exist- 
ent. Yet it is a necessity for those 
who break through the staff ranks 
to run embassies abroad or large 
bureaus in Washington. A brilliant 
reporting officer does not neces- 
sarily make a great embassy man- 
ager, but there is no reason why, 
with adequate preparation, he 
could not be. 

Regarding Foreign Service 
administration, it is this rather than 
employees’ attitudes which must 
be reinvigorated in order to solve 


‘‘personnel problems.’” First, it 


promotions and advancement op- 
portunities are slowed or closed 
to great numbers of employees, 
should there be any surprise that 
individuals try to negotiate for 
themselves positions of maximum 
advantage? Second, if promotions 
and good jobs are much more 
likely to come if one stays in 
Washington and plays the bu- 
reaucratic game, should it be 
surprising that employees are re- 
luctant to go overseas? Third, if 
employees assigned to difficult 
overseas posts do not receive suffi- 
cient extra rewards to make the as- 
signment attractive, should anyone 
be surprised that there are few tak- 
ers for these assignments? Fourth, 
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if the Foreign Service allows its 
employees overseas to be used 
primarily as ‘‘gofers’’ for visiting 
congressmen and VIPs while the 
intelligence services take over the 
main burden of reporting and anal- 
ysis, should it be surprising that 
the Service is regarded as less de- 
sirable and that many people wish 
to leave it? 

For years, the main response 
of the management of foreign 
service agencies to such questions 
has been to complain about the 
lack of motivation, discipline and 
self-sacrifice of its employees. But 
it is no longer credible to blame 
employees for problems they did 
not create. It would be much more 
productive to significantly increase 
the rewards for genuine language 
mastery, distinguished reporting 
and analysis and superior manage- 
ment practices. Such positive in- 
ducements, far more than the at- 
titude that employees are spoiled 
children who need to be disci- 
plined, would help the Foreign 
Service dissipate its present ma- 
laise and live up to its still vast 
potential. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM R. LENDERKING JR. 


Family man cheers Smythe 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
DEAR SIR: 


Three cheers for Ambassador 
Smythe (and for you) for drawing 
attention to the importance of 
families in the accomplishment of 
our mission at Foreign Service 
posts (NEWSLETTER, April). As 
she so aptly expressed it, the qual- 
ity of the post community is espe- 
cially important at smaller, more 
isolated posts. In these locales 
morale and representation (in its 
broadest sense) can assume a 
prominence that overwhelms all 
other problems of post manage- 
ment. 

Employee morale tends to be 
an undervalued currency in Foreign 
Service management; misjudg- 
ments of its importance are com- 
mon among Washington-based 
managers because morale is so 
subjective it can be properly 
evaluated only on the scene. But I 


have seen posts where variations in 
staff efficiency of easily 50% could 
have been documented based on 
the level of morale. The level var- 
ies with the quality of post lead- 
ership, but the quality and cohe- 
siveness of the community can be 
equally important. Today, when 
resource constraints lead to 
painstaking scrutiny of the justifi- 
cation for every overseas position, 
Foreign Service management 
would do well to devote more 
thought to Ambassador Smythe’s 
allusions to the morale of those 
who fill the positions. The contri- 
bution of families to representa- 
tion, as Ambassador Smythe points 
out, does not demand a regression 
to the Foreign Service of yes- 
teryear, when wives were expected 
to voiunteer their labor without 
compensation. 

In family-oriented cultures, 
wives and children contribute nat- 
urally in the course of their normal 
social activities. For example, 
many a business conversation in 
Latin countries is lubricated by 
detailed inquiries into the health 
and interests of the respective 
family members. The foreign in- 
terlocutor will often base his judg- 
ment of the character of the 
officer—and thus, to some degree, 
of the country he represents—on 
his qualities as a family man. I 
myself, willingly—even pride- 
fully—admit that I have met some 
of my best contacts because they 
were husbands or fathers of friends 
of my wife or children. The ‘‘child 
connection’’ is especially common 
in those locations where the 
American or international school is 
prominent enough to attract the 
children of the host nation’s eco- 
nomic, political and cultural elite. 

Ambassador Smythe and I 
have arrived at similar conclusions 
from different perspectives, as I 
have served at five different over- 
seas posts with a wife and five 
children. Being single, her judg- 
ment on this issue will probably be 
considered to be more unbiased 
than mine, but perhaps my experi- 
ence entitles me to add this meas- 
ure of support. Contrary to her 
own modest assertion, I rate her as 
a person with very special insight 
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indeed. 

I think her point deserves a 
public response from all foreign 
affairs agencies, not only on the 
issue of assignment coordination, 
but on the related one of family 
allowances and support for over- 
seas schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tosy T. ZETTLER 
U.S. consul 


Question 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

Why not have one page set 
aside in each issue for the retirees 
who receive the State Department 
NEWSLETTER? 


Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES CLIFFORD FINCH 


Ready, aim, fire 
WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

We can hardly imagine any- 
thing more stultifying than having 
to watch two statisticians have at 
each other at 20 paces with their 
respective reams of numbers, but 
the Consular Officers’ Association 
is obliged to elaborate on the pro- 
motion data used in Mr. Moon’s 
recent article (NEWSLETTER, May). 

Some would liken the wield- 
ing of statistics to the practice of 
the Black Arts, and loose allega- 
tions of “‘lying figures,’’ ‘‘figuring 
liars,’’ and ‘‘lies, damned lies and 
Statistics.’’ 

We admit only to a grudging 
admiration for Mr. Moon’s statisti- 
cian and the careful selection and 
arrangement of the data that would 
seem to support Mr. Moon’s in- 
terpretation of recent promotion 
patterns, i.e., that **. . . if there is 
a trend here, it is the increasing 
share going to officers with back- 
grounds predominantly in admin- 
istrative and consular work.”’ 

Lest any of our consular col- 
leagues become so sanguine upon 
hearing this pronouncement that 
they celebrate prematurely in an- 
ticipation of being overtaken by the 
‘*trend,’’ we wish to present a 
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more complete picture of the con- 
sular promotion record than Mr. 
Moon provided. These figures re- 
flect the percentage of eligible of- 
ficers promoted from Class 2 to 1 
and from Class 3 to 2 over the last 
five years. Consular chances for 
promotion are compared to the av- 
erage for all officers in the class: 
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jobs (1s and 2s) make up an almost 


unbelievably miniscule 2.3% of 
the total FSO personnel require- 
ments of the cone. This can be 
contrasted with the profiles of the 
political (10.5%), economic 
(12.2%), and administrative 
(13.5%) cones, that allow for ex- 
pectations of a different order of 


PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLES PROMOTED 


1974 1975 
Class 2 to 1 


Consular 21.4 
Class Avg. 14.3 


Class 3 to 2 


Consular 8.3 
Class Avg. PEt 


Feb. Sep. 


1976 1977 1978 1978 


11.1 
14.3 


(Source: NEWSLETTER and NEWSLETTER supplements) 


Aside from anomalies at the 
2-to-1 level in 1974 and 3-to-2 
level in 1978, we are hard pressed 
to find evidence of Mr. Moon’s 
‘*trend’’ toward an increasing con- 
sular share of promotions. In fact, 
even these discouraging numbers 
are probably an overstatement of 
the likelihood of a consular offi- 
cer’s rising above the 0-3 level, 
since they proceed from an already 
thin base of ‘‘eligibles.’’ It will 
probably come as something of a 
shock to some of our peers in other 
cones to learn that those double- 
digit percentages at the 2-to-1 
level represent a total of nine con- 
sular promotees in five years, and 
that there had been a total of 22 
promotees from FSO-3 to FSO-2 
during the period. 

Such a situation would not be 
tolerated in any other cone, and it 
points to the underlying, structural 
roadblock to promotion to the top 
through the consular field. Quite 
apart from the implications of Mr. 
Moon’s article, it has nothing to do 
with the language skills of consular 
officers; nothing to do with their 
taking senior training; nothing to 
do with their management experi- 
ence; and nothing to do with their 
acceptance of out-of-cone tours. 
This single biggest obstacle is the 
pernicious underclassification of 
senior consular jobs that gives the 
cone its infamous ‘‘mound with a 
flagpole’’ profile. Senior consular 


magnitude to be realized in fact. 

We are not saying that the 
points raised by Mr. Moon are 
without merit. Indeed, in recent is- 
sues of the CONSULAR PACKET we 
have made many of the same ar- 
guments. Engaging in such ac- 
tivities as he suggests will make 
better Foreign Service officers of 
us all; we each bear that responsi- 
bility. 

We maintain, however, that 
establishing a viable career for 
those in the consular cone relies as 
much, if not more, on systemic 
change as on the initiative of the 
individual officer. 

Sincerely yours, 

WAYNE S. LEININGER 
Chairman 

Consular Officers’ Association 


‘Generally bad editing’ 


EMBASSY KUWAIT 


DEAR SIR: 

| welcomed your New Format 
because it seemed to me, on 
perusing a few issues, you had de- 
cided, as I long ago did, that one 
should NEVER say of a recently 
deceased or appointed colleague: 
‘*He held such posts as’? GSO 
Googawumpwump and assistant 
secretary for residual affairs.’’ 
Either a guy has held THOSE jobs, 
or he has been elsewhere. There 
are no FS jobs ‘‘such as’’ other FS 
jobs. The phrase has always irri- 
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tated me, smacking as it does of 
laziness, evasiveness and generally 
bad editing. Lie by leaving out 
some posts, if you must, but say of 
ME, when I pass on or up: 
‘*Sutherland has served as 
Bee tee and don’t 
suggest I held jobs equivalent to 
ones you are prepared to list! The 
May issue is replete with 
backsliding in this respect. 

The issue also emphasizes 
longevity awards. I liked the trend 
to relegating all such to a single 
crowded section where all longev- 
ity pictures would be printed. 
Don’t backslide. And I think am- 
bassadors, many of whom have 
served long and hard in photo- 
graphic anonymity, deserve equal 
time with other FS personnel in 
your snapshots, but why so grossly 
OVERpublicize them? Do admin 
officers only submit photos for 
publication to curry favor with 
their ambassadors? Why not make 
concerted efforts to solicit fun 
pictures of FS people doing great, 
petty, suspect, routine—but in- 
teresting things, at the expense of 
longevity and rank? The NEws- 
LETTER could tell all of us more 
about life at places we are not in 
and might want to be: Open As- 
Signments sends us to places we 
know not; and the Privacy Act pre- 
vents our knowing where our 
friends are. This is a great oppor- 
tunity for the NEWSLETTER, to do 
its bit to make an overregulated 
Service back into a friendly place 
to live! 

Best regards, 
PETER A. SUTHERLAND 
Deputy chief of mission 


Reply on health costs 


WASHINGTON 


DEAR SIR: 

In the April issue, Ron Mox- 
ness expressed his unhappiness 
over the rising costs of health in- 
surance, and specifically cited the 
Steep increase in premium rates of 
the Foreign Service Benefit Plan. 
The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM) administers the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits 
Program and has responsibility for 
contract negotiations with the car- 
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Quote of the month 


‘‘Guy E. Coriden, Associate 
Director M/MO, has been assigned 
the responsibility of supporting the 
Deputy Secretary in coordinating 
the overall State-ICA coordina- 
tion.’’—Department Notice, June 
6, 1979. 


riers. OPM gives the following 
explanation: 

The amount an enrollee pays 
for health benefits depends on sev- 
eral factors. These include the 
level of benefits offered, inflation, 
the amount and pattern of utiliza- 
tion of medical care by the plan’s 
enrollees, the effectiveness of the 
administration of the plan, and the 
amount of the Government contri- 
bution in relation to the total pre- 
mium. The 1979 total premium for 
a family enrollment in the Foreign 
Service Benefit Plan increased 
25.7% per month over the 1978 
rate. New benefits accounted for 
about .7% of the increase, and es- 
calation of utilization and inflation 
accounted for the remainder. 


CGonsucar Sec 


The Government contribution 
to premiums for both annuitants 
and non-postal employees is fixed 
by law at 60% of the average 
high-option premium for the six 
largest plans, not to exceed 75% of 
any individual premium. The Gov- 
ernment contribution for 1979 in- 
creased by only 3.1%, causing the 
majority of the Foreign Service in- 
crease in premium to be passed on 
to its enrollees. 

The only alternative to the 
premium increase was a substantial 
reduction in the benefits of the 
plan. Most participants do not want 
benefits reduced. 


LORRAINE ANDERSON 
Health benefits officer 
Department of State 


6%2% on U.S. savings bonds 


President Carter has approved an 
increase in the interest rate paid by the 
Government on Series E and H savings 
bonds. Bonds issued on and after June 
1 will receive 62% if held to maturity, 
which will remain at five years for E 
bonds and 10 years for H bonds. The 
old interest rate was 6%. 


**I don’t care. He still isn’t eligible for a visa.’’ 
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OBITUARIES 


Ambassador (Ret.) Alexander 
C. Kirk, 90, who served as U.S. 
envoy to Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Greece 
and Italy before his retirement in 

z » September 1946, 
died on March 23. 
A native of 
Chicago, he re- 
ceived a bache- 
lor’s from Yale, 
studied at the 
Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Poli- 
tiques in Par- 

Mr. Kirk is, and obtain- 

(1941 photo) ed a law degree 
from Harvard before joining the 
Foreign Service in 1915. 

During his career which spanned 
more than four decades, he was sec- 
retary of embassy in Berlin and The 
Hague; on detail to the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
Paris, 1918-19; and then assigned to 
Tokyo. He also held assignments in 
Peking, Mexico City and Washing- 
ton, becoming assistant to the Under 
Secretary in 1925. Later he was vice 
chairman, Board of Review for Effi- 
ciency Ratings; executive officer of 
the Department; counselor of embassy 
at Rome, Moscow and Berlin; and 
minister-counselor at Rome. 

Mr. Kirk was appointed minister 
to Egypt in February 1941. He also 
served as minister to Saudi Arabia, 
1941-43; ambassador to Greece, 
1943-44; U.S. representative, with 
the rank of ambassador, Advisory 
Council for Italy, 1944; and ambas- 
sador to Italy, 1945-46. He lived at 
4630 Calle Altive, Tucson, Ariz. 
85718. 


Julian C. Greenup, 87, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on April 
29. A native of Washburn, Mo., and 
a former high school principal, he 
joined the Service in September 1919. 
After serving as a vice consul in 
Oruro, Bolivia, and consul at Las 
Palmas, Spain, he resigned in 1926 to 
become an instructor in modern lan- 
guages at a junior college. Mr. 
Greenup returned to Government in 
1929, becoming an assistant U.S. 
trade commissioner in Madrid. 
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He later was trade commissioner 
and assistant commercial attache at 
Madrid; commercial attache in Lima; 
counselor of embassy for economic 
affairs in Lima, Athens and Buenos 
Aires; and consul general in Sao 
Paulo. He retired from the Service in 
June 1953. A graduate of Mount Ver- 
non Academy, he studied in Germany 
and Switzerland, and received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of California. Before 
joining the Service he had taught 
printing, history and modern lan- 
guages. Mr. Greenup leaves his wife, 
Jessie Eleanor, of the home address, 
5171 Willow Wood Road, Rolling 
Hills Estates, Calif. 90274; and a 
daughter. 


Clifford M. Hailey, 57, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and former 
chief of the old Policy and Planning 
Division, Office of the Director Gen- 

eral of the Foreign 
Service, died on 
June 4. He joined 
the Department as 
a qualifications 
rating examiner in 
December 1949, 
retiring in January 
1975. Over the 
years Mr. Hailey 
a. held many per- 

Mr. Hailey sonnel assign- 
ments, including placement assistant, 
placement officer, personnel officer 
and personnel management specialist. 
In June 1964 he was appointed super- 
visory personnel management spe- 
cialist. He became chief of the Policy 
and Planning Division two years 
later. Mr. Hailey received many 
commendations for his work, includ- 
ing the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1970. At retirement 
he was a Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficer with unlimited tenure, Class 2. 

A native of Tennessee, Mr. 
Hailey was an ordnance inspector in 
the Navy Department, 1941-42. He 
was an officer during World War II, 
serving overseas in both the Army 
and Navy. After the war, he became 
an examinations officer with the Vet- 
erans Administration, joining State 


three years later. He leaves his wife, 
Mary Catherine, of the home. address, 
4802 Warrior Drive, Salem, Va. 
24153; two sons, a stepdaughter and a 
stepson. The family suggests contri- 
butions to the American Cancer Soci- 
ety or the Lung Foundation. 


S. Roger Tyler Jr., 70, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and former 
consul general in Nassau and Seville, 
died in Olney, Md., on May 23. A 

graduate of the 
University of Vir- 
ginia in 1929, he 
won a Rhodes 
scholarship to 
Oxford in Eng- 
land, studied at 
the Sorbonne and 
gs Carnegie Institute 
‘5 in Paris, and then 
2 received a mas- 

Mr. Tyler ter’s from Yale. 
After becoming an instructor in 
political science at the University of 
Delaware, Mr. Tyler joined the 
Foreign Service in 1935. 

During his long career he held 
assignments as vice consul in To- 
ronto, Mexico City, San Jose and in 
the Department; second secretary and 
vice consul, and then first secretary 
and consul, in Moscow; consul in 
Geneva, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
in the Department; supervisory 
foreign affairs officer, also in the De- 
partment; consul at Nassau; consul 
general, 1959-60; and consul general 
in Seville. He retired from the Service 
in 1964. He leaves his son, Cheever, 
of 45 Lincoln St., New Haven, 
Conn.; a daughter, a sister and six 
grandchildren. 


John P. Gardiner, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on May 
7. A native of Cohasset, Mass., he 
joined the Department in June 1941 as 
a divisional assistant. He later held 
assignments as a civil affairs spe- 
cialist; assistant secretary-general of 
the Far Eastern Commission; foreign 
affairs specialist; assistant secretary 
of the State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Commission; and assistant secretary 
of the State-Army-Navy-Air Force 
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Coordinating Commission. 

Mr. Gardiner transferred to the 
Foreign Service in June 1948. After 
an assignment in Washington, he be- 
came first secretary and consul at 
Seoul in September 1948. Two years 
later he held a similar position in 
Tokyo. He retired from the Service in 
June 1952. Mr. Gardiner received a 
bachelor’s degree from Harvard, 
studied at the Universite de Poitiers, 
became an assistant in an import and 
export company, a branch manager 
for a finance company, and then an 
insurance broker. He served as a 
lieutenant, junior grade, in the Naval 
Reserve, 1935-43. During World War 
II he was an economist with the Board 
of Economic Warfare, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. He leaves his 
wife, Julianna, of the home address, 
17 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. 
02146. 


Benjamin Luther Sowell, 72, a 
retired Foreign Service officer, died 
of a heart ailment on June 8 at Holy 
Cross Hospital near Washington. 

Mr. Sowell, 
the son of Baptist 
missionaries, was 
born and reared in 
Buenos Aires. 

' After completing 
high school at 

‘. ~s Fork Union Mili- 

o tary Academy in 
Pp Virginia, he 
earned a bach- 

Mr. Sowell elor’s from the 
University of Richmond in 1929 and a 
master’s in English at the University 
of Virginia in 1931. After teaching 
for three years in Richmond, he re- 
turned to Argentina in 1938 and 
worked as a newspaper reporter for 
the Buenos Aires Herald. 

Mr. Sowell joined the Foreign 
Service in 1941, serving in Mon- 
tevideo, St. Stephen, Port of Spain, 
Quito, Caracas, Sao Paulo and Peru 
before returning to Washington as an 
intelligence and research specialist in 
1961. After his retirement in 1966, 
Mr. Sowell continued to serve the 
Department as an escort to foreign 
diplomats touring the United States. 

Mr. Sowell devoted much of his 
time to helping Cuban refugees in the 
United States. Uniting with other 
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Spanish-speaking people who had 
been active Baptists in their own 
countries, he helped found First 
Spanish Baptist Church of Silver 
Spring, Md., in 1967. He was. the 
author of a book that portrayed his 
father’s life as a pioneer Baptist mis- 
sionary in Argentina, and also com- 
piled a directory of foreign language 
religious services in Washington. 

Survivors include his wife, Ruby 
Lowry Sowell, 11412 Nairn Road, 
Silver Spring, Md. 20902; a son, 
three daughters, two brothers, a sis- 
ter, six grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Joseph Sweeney, 66, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on April 
4. Joining the Department as a re- 
search analyst in October 1945, he 

later served as 
chief of tie 
British Common- 
wealth branch, 
Division of Re- 
search for Europe. 
In 1949 Mr. 
Sweeney joined 
the Foreign Serv- 
ice and was as- 
signed as an at- 

Mr. Sweeney tache in Pretoria, 
South Africa. He returned to the De- 
partment in 1952 as chief of the 
Western European political branch. 

He later held assignments as 
liaison officer in Khartoum; first sec- 
retary and consul at Stockholm; and 
counselor at Jidda and San’a. He was 
detailed to the National War College, 
1959-60, and then became supervis- 
ory foreign affairs officer and 
officer-in-charge of United Kingdom 
and Ireland affairs. In 1962 he was 
assigned as counselor and consul at 
Dublin. Mr. Sweeney retired from the 
Service in December 1968. 

Mr. Sweeney, a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, received a bachelor’s from 
Whittier College in 1933; a master’s 
from the University of Southern 
California in 1939; a master’s in 
foreign service, also from that univer- 
sity, in 1941; and a doctorate from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy in 1943. Before joining the De- 
partment, he had been a social 
worker, case supervisor and field 
representative in public and private 
social agencies; an instructor at Tufts; 


and an employee with the American 
Red Cross, 1943, and Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS), 1943-45. 

He leaves his wife, Adelaide, of 
the home address, 4960 Sentinel Dr., 
Sumner, Md. 20016. 


Temple G. Cole, 49, a refugee 
officer in the Office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, died at his home in 
Reston, Va., on June 1. Mr. Cole 

joined the Foreign 

Service in Feb- 

ruary 1957 and 

held assignments 

. ma in Edmonton and 
fae Paris, and as edu- 
ed cational and cul- 
- tural exchange 
officer in the De- 

® BS partment, political 
officer in Lusaka 

Mr. Cole and Rabat, and 
refugee and migration officer in 
Washington. From 1972 to 1974 he 
was special assistant to the Secretary 
for refugee and migration affairs. He 
later became an international relations 
officer and, from 1976 to 1977, was 
on detail to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Cole was born in Virginia. 
He received a bachelor’s from the 
University of Kentucky in 1957, and 
served with the Army overseas as a 
second lieutenant, 1951-53. Mr. Cole 
won the Department’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1971. He leaves his 
wife, Betty, of the home address, 
2714 Soapstone Dr., Reston, Va. 
22070, and two daughters. 


Irma V. Buckingham, 68, wife 
of retired Foreign Service officer 
Bryant Buckingham, died in Sibley 
Memorial Hospital in Washington on 

June 7. Mrs. Buc- 

kingham had ac- 

companied her 

husband on his 

assignments in 

Berlin; Isfahan, 

Iran; Rome; 

Genoa; Tijuana 

* and Veracruz, 
Mexico—and 

Washington. She 

Mrs. Buckingham Was active in 
women’s clubs at Foreign Service 
posts. In addition to her husband, of 
5305 Marlyn Drive, Washington, 
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D.C. 20016, Mrs.Buckingham leaves 
two children by a previous marriage 
and four granddaughters. 


Hugo C. Picard, 60, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died on 
May 23. He joined the Service in 
October 1947 and served in Wash- 

ington, Nanking, 
Mukden and Paris 
until March 1954, 
when he was ap- 
pointed communi- 
cations supervisor 
in Karachi. Mr. 
Picard later be- 
came communi- 
cations supervisor 
in Rome, com- 

Mr. Picard munications and 
records supervisor in Tokyo and 
Vienna, and supervisory communica- 
tions and records officer in Geneva. 
In October 1969 he returned to 
Washington to become communica- 
tions and records officer in the De- 
partment. He retired in May 1972. He 
leaves his wife, Mary Jane, of 10516 
Center St., Fairfax, Va. 22030. 


Elinor M. Gillman, 74, a retired 
Foreign Service staff employee, died 
on May 15. Mrs. Gillman, born in 
Michigan, attended the University of 
Mexico and the Academia Gregg, also 
in Mexico, before she joined the 
Foreign Service in 1946. She was as- 
signed to Mexico City, Quito, Ma- 
drid, Bonn, Berlin, Santiago and 
Caracas before her retirement in Sep- 
tember 1964. Mrs. Gillman leaves a 
sister, Mrs. Leona Rudow, of 360 
Addison Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 


Jacobus J. Vermeulen, 76, a 
retired Foreign Service Staff em- 
ployee, died on May 10. Beginning 
his Foreign Service career in 1946, he 
served in Warsaw, Managua, Ham- 
burg, Tehran, Bonn and Accra before 
retiring in July 1961. Mr. Vermeulen 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Violet 
S. Vermeulen, of 3800 Hamilton 
Street, Apt. 1, Hyattsville, Md. 
20781. 


Kemp Malone, 17, son of 
Foreign Service officer Gifford D. 
Malone, a deputy director for man- 
agement operations, and Margaret S. 
Malone, was killed in a motorcycle 
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accident in McLean, Va., on May 24. 
Kemp was a student at Langley High 
School in McLean. In addition to his 
parents, he leaves a sister, Elizabeth, 
of the home address, 907 Turkey Run 
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Road, McLean 22101. The family 
suggests contributions to the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association’s 
Scholarship Fund, 2101 E St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. & 
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KABUL, Afghanistan—Plaque honoring 
memory of Ambassador Adolph Dubs is 
dedicated by Sheldon Krys, left, execu- 
tive director, Bureau of Near Eastern 


- 


~ 


and South Asian Affairs, and J. Bruce 
Amstutz, charge d’affaires. The plaque 
is made of brass, set on a marble ped- 
estal and surrounded by a rose garden. 





How U.S. bonds build 
a retirement fund 
By E. EDwaRD STEPHENS 


The following is reprinted from 
the May 5 Washington Star with per- 
mission of the author, who is tax 
counsel for the Shipley, Smoak & 
Akerman law firm. 


Chances are you'll come out a 
winner if you don’t turn up your nose 
at U.S. savings bonds, series E, just 
because they pay only 6 percent inter- 
est compounded semi-annually. 

As I explained in last week’s 
column, the real yield is far higher 
due to two very important features of 
these bonds that other investments 
don’t have: 

1. E bonds are exempt from state 
and local income taxes, and 

2. Federal income taxes on the 
interest can be postponed for many 
years—usually until you find it con- 
venient to cash them. 

Primarily because of these 
breaks, Series E bonds are ideally 
tailored for building a retirement 
fund. You can buy and hold them 
when you're in a high federal income 
tax bracket and cash them after you 
have retired, when you’re in a rela- 
tively low tax bracket. In this way 
you skip federal income taxes during 
your high-rate years, and you pay 
Uncle Sam many years later at low 
rates. 

For example, suppose you’re 50 
and your top federal income tax brac- 
ket is 50 percent. You want to build a 
retirement fund to supplement your 
company pension that will begin 
when you retire at age 65. So you 
start a plan whereby you invest $150 
every month in E bonds. (After this 
year you buy EE bonds, but that 
won't change your plan.) 

Treasury Department figures 
show that, 15 years later, when you 
retire at 65, your 180 E bonds will be 
worth $42,843, although you invested 
only $27,000 in them! 

Suppose you retire at 65, right on 
schedule. Your cue now is to cash 
only as many bonds each year as are 
needed to provide the income level 
you want to maintain during your re- 
tirement years. This will keep you in 
a low federal income tax rate bracket, 
and the bonds you don’t cash will go 
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right on earning interest for you. 


Results are amazing! Treasury 
figures show that, if you hold an E 
bond 15 years while you’re in the 50 
percent federal tax bracket and 10 
percent state income tax bracket, then 
cash the bond when you’re in the 25 
percent federal bracket and 10 percent 
state bracket, the real interest yield is 
10.91 percent, not 6 percent. 

The longer you hold a bond 
while you’re in the 50 percent federal 
bracket, the higher the yield. If you 
hold an E bond 20 years, the yield 
jumps to 11.16 percent, says the 
Treasury Department. And if you 
hold it 25, 30, 35 or 40 years, the re- 
spective yields rise to 11.37 percent, 
11.56 percent, 11.72 percent and 
11.87 percent. So, the younger you 
are when you start buying bonds for 
retirement income, the better. 

Now suppose you have no need 
for income from the E bonds when 
you reach retirement age. What can 
you do? 


You can keep them and let the 
interest continue to accumulate. 
When you die, the bonds can be reis- 
sued in the names of the beneficiaries 
you designated when you bought 
them. 

For example, suppose you desig- 
nated your son, Fred, as beneficiary 
of one of your E bonds. When you 
die, Fred will immediately become 
sole owner, and the bond can be reis- 
sued in his name. 

Now suppose you bought the 
bond for $150 and it had accumulated 
interest of $25 when you died. Your 
executor must include the value of the 
bond ($175) in your gross estate for 
purposes of the federal estate tax. But 
he won’t have to report the accumu- 
lated interest ($25) in your federal in- 
come tax return for the year in which 
you died, unless he elects to do so. 
The interest can go right on ac- 
cumulating while Fred owns the 
bonds. 


Suppose Fred cashes the bond 
after it has earned $10 additional 
interest, so the total accumulated 
interest is $35 ($25 earned when you 
owned the bond, $10 while Fred held 
it). Fred must report interest income 
of $35 in his federal income tax return 
for the year in which he cashed the 
bond. He’ll be entitled to a deduction 


for any federal estate tax that may 
have been attributable to the inclusion 
of the $25 of accumulated interest in 
your estate tax return, although this 
deduction is seldom claimed by such 
survivors. 

Tax Savings: Suppose Fred is 10 
years old when he cashes the bond. 
Chances are the interest on that bond, 
right from the day it was purchased 
by you, will go completely untaxed. 
Fred will have no federal income tax 
to pay unless his income for the year 
exceeds his personal exemption— 
$1,000 for 1979 and following years. 
As you see, postponement of the in- 
come tax on E bond interest can result 
in no tax payment by anyone at any 
time. 


The result would be the same if 
you had bought the bond without de- 
signating a beneficiary, but had left 
the bond to Fred as a specific bequest 
in your will. And the result would be 
the same if you had died intestate 
(without making a will) and Fred had 
inherited the bond. Suppose your E 
bonds are worth $43,000 when you 
retire at 65. If you prefer, you can 
swap them for $43,000 worth of H 
bonds (HH after 1979). Then you'll 
receive interest payments semi- 
annually on the H bonds, and you’ll 
be taxed as you get the payments. But 
the interest that had accumulated on 
the E bonds won’t be taxed until you 
cash the H bonds, or until the H 
bonds reach maturity. @ 


Pepper winning support 


Congressman Claude Pepper 
(D-Fla.) has been joined by 45 of his 
colleagues in sponsoring a bill to re- 
peal the mandatory Foreign Service 
retirement age (NEWSLETTER, April). 


New Meridian trustee 


Ambassador Joseph John Jova, 
president of Meridian House Interna- 
tional, has announced the election of 
William D. Calderhead to the board 
of trustees of ‘this nonprofit corpora- 
tion. Mr. Calderhead is vice president 
for management and contracts. He is 
a retired career Foreign Service offi- 
cer. His responsibilities include gen- 
eral organization management, con- 
tract negotiations and the overseeing 
of historic Meridian House. @ 
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